








Second Prize — $15 — for 


General Poster, won by 


Bill Freeland, 15 of Addi- 
son Jr. H. $., Cleveland, O. 
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Scholastic 






Third Prize—$10—for Fabric 
Decoration, won by Evelyn 
Peacock, 13 of Madison 


H. S$., Rochester, WN. Y. 
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Genius or not, you can make fine snaps easily... 


snaps the gang will go for in a great big way. 


Good snapshots have winning ways. People like to see 
pictures of themselves, of the games, parties, picnics 
they've enjoyed together. They like the snaps; and they 
admire the photographer. 


Know how easy snapshots are? Even first attempts Baby Brown 


come out beautifully. Part of the secret of good pic- ial 
tures, of course, is an eye for pictures; that’s up to you. Spec Ca. 
And good film—Kodak Verichrome Film—is another Qd Famous Hite 


essential. It cuts out the guesswork. You press the but- 


ton—it does the rest... Eastman Kodak Company, In ever increasing supply. This 
haga : = little camera, priced at only $2, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. plus tax, can go with you anytime, 
anywhere. Just the thing for 
“starters.” Gets clear, bright, big 
pictures. No adjustment, no 
focusing. Once loaded — 
it’s set for action! 








America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box. 
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Indian Assembly 
Votes Equal Rights 
~ For ‘Untouchables’ 


In India, the Hindus are the larg- 
est religious group. They are divided 
into many classes, called castes. 
Members of the same caste usually 
performer the same type of work. But 
it is almost impossible to rise from 
one caste into a higher caste. 

Today, there are more than 2,000 
castes and sub-castes (divisions of 
the castes) in India. 

There are about 50,000,000 Hin- 
dus who do not belong to any caste. 
They are called outcasts, or Un- 
touchables. 

These Hindus are called Untouch- 
ables because no member of a caste 
may touch them. The Untouchables 
are regarded as unclean. They are 
not allowed to enter ordinary Hindu 
temples, or to use the village water 
well, or to send their children to the 
village school. Untouchables must 
live apart from other people. 

Under such a system, it is difficult 
for the people of India to unite and 
work together. Several Indian lead- 
ers long have opposed the hardships 





Acme 
A ONE-PIECE BODY: Charles Cooper, 
who built this auto in England, lifts 
its body to show engine behind 
driver's seat. The car can travel 65 
miles on one gallon of gasoline. 





Press Association 


RETURNS THE COMPLIMENT: Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman of Mexico with 
President Truman in Washington. 
Truman visited Mexico in March. 


under which the Untouchables must 
live. One of these leaders is Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi. 

The Assembly that is writing a 
constitution for India recently set 
up a committee to study the people's 
rights. After discussing the commit- 
tee’s report, the Assembly voted on 
April 29 to do away with the term 
“Untouchables” and the restrictions 
that go with it. 

If the Indian constitution is ap- 
proved by the people, one of India’s 
oldest customs will disappear. 


Big 4 Must Agree 
Soon, Says Marshall 


George C. Marshall spoke over the 
radio on April 28 for the first time 
since becoming Secretary of State. 
He told the American people what 
happened at the Moscow conference 
of Foreign Ministers. 

There must not be a long delay in 
settling the major differences be- 
tween the Big Four nations, Secre- 
tary Marshall said, because condi- 
tions in Europe are serious. He said 
that although the Big Four did not 
agree on treaties for Austria and 
Germany, they now understand their 
differences. (See May 12th Junior 
Scholastie. ) 





| United Nations News | 





General Assembly Meets 
On Palestine Problem 


A special meeting of the General 
Assembly opened in New York City 
on April 28 to deal with the problem 
of Palestine. 

Great Britain has controlled Pal- 
estine since 1923, when the country 
was turned over to British rule by 
the League of Nations. But the Brit- 
ish and Palestine’s 1,100,000 Arabs 
and 650,000 Jews have been unable 
to work out a plan for the nation. 

The British have asked the General 
Assembly to set up a special com- 
mittee to study the Palestine ques- 
tion and report to the Assembly in 
September. The Arabs asked that the 
question of granting independence 
to Palestine be discussed immedi- 
ately. But the request was turned 
down by the Assembly. 

Dr. Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil was 
elected President of the Assembly. 


Samoans Want Independence 


Native leaders of Western Samoa 
have asked the U.N. to grant self- 
government to the Samoan Islands. 
The islands are divided into two 
groups — Western Samoa, governed 
by New Zealand, and Eastern 
Samoa, under U. S. role. The lead- 
ers of Western Samoa believe the 
islands should be united and given 
the right to rule themselves. 

The Samoans’ request was made 
directly to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie. Mr. Lie referred the matter to 
the U.N. Trusteeship Council for 
study and recommendations. 


Hungary Seeks Admission 


Hungary has asked to be admitted 
to the United Nations. If admitted, 
she will become the fifty-sixth mem- 
ber. Hungary was an ally of Ger- 
many during the war. Hungary’s ap- 
plication for membership was re- 
ferred to the Membership Committee 
of the Security Council for study. 
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President Truman 
Asks Price Cuts 


A small New England town de- 
clared war on high prices last month. 
On April 22, storekeepers of New- 
buryport, Mass., agreed to cut prices 
by 10 per cent. Customers who had 
not been buying things because of 
high prices now flocked to the stores. 
At the end of two days, they were 
buying twice as much as usual. 

The proud Newburyporters were 
congratulated by President Truman. 
The Newburyport plan was an an- 
swer to the President's request that 
prices be lowered. 

Prices must be cut, the President 
warned, or this country will have a 
depression. Many experts agree 
with President Truman. The reason 
they give is this: 

If prices are too high, consumers 
(buyers) buy less than they need 
and want. If they buy fewer goods, 
manufacturers make fewer goods. If 
factory production falls off, many 
workers lose their jobs. Those who 
keep their jobs receive lower wages. 
This means that fewer people can 
afford to buy goods. The same thing 
happens all over again until many 
more people are out of work. 


COOPERATION NEEDED 


President has called on 
and 


lowering 


Truman 

labor 
cooperate in 
prices. He has asked business to re- 
duce prices. He has asked labor not 
to demand wage increases that force 


businessmen, unions, 


farmers to 


manufacturers to raise prices. He has 
urged farmers to grow large crops 
so that food prices, which have gone 
up the most, can come down. 

The President does not want the 








WHERE AMERICAN CONSUMER’S DOLLAR GOES 
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“hart drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


This is a pie chart. It shows how the average American family spent each 
dollar in 1946. The six slices show how many cents of each dollar was spent 
on food, clothing, taxes, rent, and other expenses, and how much of each 
dollar was saved. The percentages show how much more was spent for 
each of the six items in 1946 than in 1939. 


government to regulate (control) 
prices. During the war, the Govern- 
ment controlled prices through the 
Office of Price Administration. Most 
controls were lifted last November. 

Since controls were ended, prices 
have been going up steadily. Last 
June, prices were one-third higher 
than they were during the years 


1935-1939. On March 15 of this 


tie Tinea allied aaa 


Press Association 


Fruit dealer in Newburyport, Massachusetts, posts 
notice of cooperation with lower prices campaign. 


year, prices were more than one-half 
above the 1935-1939 average. 

During the last few months, con- 
sumers have been refusing to pay 
high prices except for necessities. 
People are earning less now than 
they did during the war when they 
worked longer hours. They are sav- 
ing less and are spending their war- 
time savings on things they need. 

Small towns all over the nation 
have adopted the Newburyport plan 
to cut prices. A few leading manu- 
facturers have also cut their prices. 

Most storekeepers will not reduce 
prices unless wholesalers (the peo- 
ple from whom storekeepers get 
their goods) also lower prices. The 
wholesaler buys from the manufac- 
turer. Therefore, the wholesaler will 
not reduce prices until] the manu- 
facturer does so. The manufacturer's 
price depends in part on what he 
pays his workers and on how much 
he pays for his raw materials — cot- 
ton, steel, etc. 











Life in Indonesia 


Junior Scholastic presents on this and 
the following three pages a unit on the 
United States of Indonesia. 
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Rice terraces in Java. The growing rice is kept covered with 
water, which flows in ditches from one level to another. 
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Photos from Netherlands Information Bureau 
A Chinese charcoal peddler carrying his wares 


in the city of Batavia on the island of Java. 


A rice harvester on a plantation near Surabaya, Java, 
carrying grain on his shoulder in bunches tied to pole. 


Young dancers on the island of Bali wear- : : 
ing their picturesque headdress and earrings. Javanese holiday makers take a cruise on Lake Bagendit. 


Boat is really two boats held together by the platform. 








NDONESIA 





A NEW UNITED STATES 


DUTCH poet once said that 
the Indonesians, living peace- 


fully in their emerald-green 
islands, were the meekest people in 
the world. The past five years have 
proved this description to be far 
from true. 

Early in 1942, after the Japanese 
had established bases in the Philip- 
pines, they invaded the Netherlands 
East Indies. (These islands are also 
called the Dutch East Indies and 
Indonesia.) Island by island, the 
Japs advanced through the Nether- 
lands Indies. By March, 1942, Java 
had been conquered. On Java is Ba- 
tavia, capital of the East Indies. 

By the end of World War II, al- 
most all of the islands had fallen 
into Japanese hands. 

A few of the Indonesians coop- 
erated meekly with the Japanese. 
But most of the Indonesians hid in 
the hills or jungles, or fought against 
the invaders. 


NATIVES REVOLT 


When the war ended, the “meek” 
Indonesians still did not lay down 
their arms. They revolted against 
their Dutch rulers. On August 17, 
1945 — three days after the surrender 
of Japan —the Indonesians living on 
the islands of Sumatra, Java, and 
Madura their inde- 
pendence. They named their islands 
“The Republic of Indonesia.” 

The Netherlands East Indies are 
rich in resources such as rubber, oil, 
and sugar. The Dutch did not want 
to lose these resources. And they 


proclaimed 


did not believe the Indonesians were 
ready for self-government. So the 
Dutch sent troops to the Indies to 
put down the rebellion. The British 
aided the Dutch by sending some of 
their troops too. 

In November, 1946, after more 
than a year of fighting, the Dutch 
and the Indonesians made peace. 
Both sides agreed to plan to make 
the Netherlands and the East Indies 
equal partners in a Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union. Queen Wilhel- 
mina of Holland will rule this Union 
in name only, somewhat like the 


reign of King George over the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Indonesian part of the Union 
will be called the United States of 
Indonesia. It will be formed of three 
separate states—(1) the Republic 
of Indonesia; (2) Dutch Borneo; 
(3) the Great East, which includes 
all the islands from Bali to New 
Guinea. 

The Indonesians and the Dutch 
will try to establish the United States 
of Indonesia by January 1, 1949. In 
the meantime, the Dutch are send- 
ing men to the Indies to help the 
Indonesians set up their government. 

In the agreement, the Dutch prom- 
ised to sponsor* the United States 
of Indonesia for membership in the 
United Nations. 

The Indonesians promised to al- 
low non-Indonesians to keep their 
property in Indonesia. This means 
that Dutch, British and United States 
companies in Indonesia will not lose 
their plants and businesses. It also 
means that money from these coun- 
tries will help repair the damage the 
Japanese did in Indonesia. Under 
the new plan, the foreign companies 


* Means word is defined on page 29. 





will have to give a larger share of 
their profits to the Indonesians. 

This agreement was written in 
Cheribon, Java. On March 25, 1947, 
Dutch and Indonesia officials signed 
the Cheribon agreement in Batavia. 

The heads of the Indonesian Re- 
public’s government are President 
Soekarno and Premier Sjahrir. Both 
of these men were leaders in the 
revolution against the Dutch. 

The government of the Republic 
of Indonesia is a democratic one. It 
is formed of leaders chosen by the 
people and of representatives elected 
by the people of the towns and vil- 
lages. Even under Dutch rule, Indo- 
nesian villages had self-government. 
Village officials, including the chiefs, 
were elected by the people of the 
villages. 


EAST INDIES HISTORY 


The Dutch have been in the East 
Indies more than 300 years. When 
the Dutch heard that salt could be 
found on an East Indian island 
called Java, they set out to find the 
island. The Dutch, great fishermen, 
needed salt to preserve herring. 
Sixty Dutch ships arrived in the East 
Indies in 1602. 

The Dutch soon learned that the 
island had much more to offer than 
salt. From navigators, explorers, and 
merchants, the Dutch heard stories 
of precious spices, jewels, gold, and 
rare woods that could be found in 
the islands. 

Spain, Portugal, and England were 
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Netherlands information Bureau 


Oxen pulling a wagon loaded with dry tobacco leaves on the island 
of Sumatra. Sumatra is chief tobacco island of the East Indies. 
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already taking these riches from the 
East Indies when the Dutch arrived. 
The three powers were fighting one 
another for the treasures, and the 
Dutch soon joined in the battle. 

While they were fighting, the 
Dutch built trading posts and forts. 
They made treaties with native rul- 
ers. Island by island, the Dutch took 
possession of the East Indies. 

When the smoke of battle cleared 
away the Dutch had conquered one 
of the richest colonial empires in the 
world. They were the sole masters 
of the Spice Islands —as the East 
Indies were then called. 

For 300 years Holland has de- 
pended on trade with the Indies. 
Holland will continue trading with 
the islands when they become the 
United States of Indonesia. But the 
Indonesians will make more money 
from the trading than formerly. 

Many Dutchmen feel- that the 
Netherlands Indies are a second 
home. In 1672, when the French 
threatened to invade Holland, the 
Dutch prepared to flood their home- 
land and move to Java. 


EAST INDIES TODAY 


Among the valuable resources to 
be found in the Indies are rubber, 
oil, sugar, tin, copra, tobacco, qui- 
nine, coffee, coal, tapioca, and fibers. 

Before World War II, the Indies 
were producing 40 per cent of the 
world’s supply of rubber, 25 per cent 
of the world’s tin, and 90 per cent 
of the world’s quinine. 

Since the end of World War II, 
production of these riches has been 
reduced for two reasons. First, the 
Japanese left the land badly dam- 
aged. Second, the war between the 
Dutch and the Indonesians has held 
down production. 

Rubber is usually first in export 
value among Indonesia’s products. 
Indonesia usually exports about 
630,000 tons a year. But since the 
end of the war only a small part of 
this amount has been exported. Most 
of this came from rubber stockpiles 
left by the Japs. 

Some new rubber is coming from 
Borneo. But the biggest rubber 
plantations are on Sumatra. 

Oil is usually second in value 
among the exports from the Indies. 
In 1940 the Indies produced nearly 
61 million barrels of crude oil. 

The oil refineries were deliber- 
ately wrecked by the retreating Al- 





Netherlands Information Bureau 


Modern living quarters for Indonesian worker and his family 
built by the Batavian Oil Company on the island of Sumatra. 


lies in 1942. The Japanese managed 
to repair some of them, but it will 
take time and money to repair all of 
them. 

Seventy per cent of the Indies’ oil 
comes from Sumatra. Most of the 
rest comes from Borneo. 

Sugar is grown mainly on Java. 

Under the Japanese occupation, 
planting of sugar cane was neglected 
and sugar processing factories crip- 
pled. 

Tin has not been mined much be- 
cause mining equipment was badly 
damaged in World War II. In 1946, 
about 8,000 tons were produced. In 
prewar years, between 40,000 and 
50,000 tons were produced a year. 

Copra is far below normal pro- 
duction. The amount of copra ex- 
ported in the first eight months of 
1946 was equal to the amount ex- 
ported in one week in 1939. 

Spices, especially black pepper, 
come chiefly from Sumatra. 

Tea crops were ruined by the 
Japanese who neglected the plants 
and uprooted much of the tea land. 
Before the war, Indies produced 17 
per cent of the world’s supply of 
tea. But they will have to build up 
their tea crops if they are to reach 
that mark again. 

Tobacco grows chiefly in Sumatra. 

Cinchona bark is used to make 


quinine. The bark is plentiful, but 
it grows only on Java and Sumatra. 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE 


The Netherlands Indies lie along 
the equator between the mainlands 
of Asia and Australia. They extend 
for nearly 4,000 miles from east to 
west, and 2,000 miles north to south. 

The total area of the islands is 
735,236 square miles — sixty-one 
times the size of Holland. 

The backbone of the islands is 
formed by mountains. A chain of 
volcanoes runs along the west coast 
of Sumatra, through Java, Bali, and 
Lombok. 

Around the bases of the mountains 
are lowlands, marshes, and _ plains. 

(Cor ‘ ' “o) 





All Is Not Quiet on Java 

As we go to press with this 
issue of Junior Scholastic, a civil 
war is reported in Java. 

The Pasaoendan party on 
May 4 proclaimed an_ inde- 
pendent state of West Java. The 
party claims to represent 12,000,- 
000 Sundanese living in the west- 
ern part of the island. 

Dr. Raden Koestomor, secre- 
tary of the party, said that 200,- 
000 of the Sundanese are armed. 
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Their soil is very fertile. There is no 
summer and winter in these regions, 
but a wet season and a dry season. 

The population of the Netherlands 
Indies is about 72,000,000. This is 
eight times the population of Hol- 
land. About 48,000,000 people live 
on the island of Java alone. Java, 
with about 900 people per square 
mile, is one of the most densely pop- 
ulated areas in the world. Of the 
72,000,000 people living in the In- 
dies, 70,000,000 are Indonesians, 


1,200,000 are Chinese, and 250,000. 


are Netherlanders. 

Ninety per cent of the people are 
Mohammedans. The other 10 per 
cent are Christians, Hindus and Con- 
fucians. Twenty-five languages are 
spoken on the different islands as 
well as many local dialects. 

Most of the Indonesians live in 
little villages among the rice fields, 
grasslands and forests. Each village 
has only a few hundred people. 

The people live in simple bamboo 
houses, furnished with mats and clay 
or brass bowls. They cook over an 
open hearth fire. Around them are 
their rice fields where they grow 
most of their food. 

There are fishing industries along 





larly along the north coast of Java. 
Here and there are great plantations 
where natives work as farm hands. 

There are two kinds ot schools in 
Indonesia — Oriental schools and 
Occidental schools. In the Oriental* 
schools, Indonesian children are 
taught by Indonesian teachers. In 
the Occidental* schools, the teachers 
are Europeans and the language 
spoken is is Dutch. 





Press Association 
The Indonesian natives in Surabaya, Java, painted their war cry 
on the side of a trolley car during rebellion against the Dutch. 


In the Oriental elementary schools, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
taught, as well as cooking, wood- 
work, weaving, and farming. In 
higher grades, students are taught 
farming, handicrafts, building, and 
mechanics. 

There are not enough schools for 
all the children. Most of the children 
leave before they finish the third 
grade. A few go on to high school, 






























the coasts of the islands, particu- % means word is defined on page 29. and a few of these go on to college. 
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United States of Indonesia will be composed of Republic of Indonesia (Sumatra, Java, 
Madura), Dutch Borneo, and the Great East (the western part of New Guinea and all the 
islands westward to Bali). Area which has been controlled by Holland is printed in olor. 








Veholastie 
ART AWARDS 


Pictures from Group I—pupils in 7th, 8th and 9th grades, 





See page 22 for complete list of prize winners 








RIGHT: Second prize, $15, Ceramics, 
by Paul Beuvhler, 7th grade, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. First shown, Sibley, Lind- 
say & Curr Co. regional exhibition. 





Black 


sponsor). 


ACH year Scholastic Magazines holds 

competitions for junior and senior high 
school students in the creative arts — 
writing, art, and music. These compe- 
titions are called Scholastic Awards. This 
year more than 140,000 students en- 
tered the Awards. Entries came from 
every state, Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone, and Canada. 

In this issue of Junior Scholastic we 
list the winners in the junior division of 
Scholastic Awards (6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades). We do not have enough 
space to print the winners of Commen- 
dations. They will receive certificates 
and will be notified by their teacher or 
principal. Congratulations to alll 


Ingersoll Award, $100, Water 
Color, by John Guri, 14, East 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. (U. S. Time 
Corp., sponsor). First shown, Sib- 
ley, Lindsay & Curr Co. regional. 


LEFT: First prize, $25, 
Ink, by Carole 
Downs, 15, Reading (O.) 
H. S. (Higgins Ink Co., 
First shown, 
John Shillito Co. re- 
gional exhibition. 

















Above: First prize, $25, Water Color, 
by Yvonne Oudal, 13, Orchard Park 
(N. Y.) Central School. (American 
Crayon Co., sponsor). First shown at 
J. N. Adam & Co. regional. 
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Above: First prize, $25, aos Inks, by 
Lee Ann Lehr, 15, Longfellow Jr. H. S., 
Flint, Mich. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor). 
First shown, Crowley, Milner & Co. re- 
gional exhibition. 









Below: First prize, $25, Finger Paint- 
ing, by Margaret Ann Heskett, 14, 
Wilson Junior H. S., Des Moines, la. 
(Binney & Smith Co., sponsor). First 
shown, Younkers regional. 





Below: Third prize, Portrait Photog- 
raphy, by Ross L. Wagner, 13, Hamil- 
ton Junior H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. (Gen- 
eral Electric Co., sponsor). First 
shown, L. Bamberger & Co. regional. 
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The Editors of Collier's proudly announce the winners of Collier's 1947 High 
School Art Awards at the Annual Exhibition sponsored by Scholastic Maga- 
zine at the Fine Arts Gallery of Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. They are: 


Vernon Phillips, 

Cass T echnical H.S.,Detroit,Mich. 
Teacher: Miss Davis 

Frank Marcello, 

Peabody H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher: Miss Jean T hoburn 
Richard Zayac, 

Cass T echnical H.S.,Detroit,Mich. 
Teacher: D. A. Brackett 

Jesse Tolin, 

S. D. Miller H.8., Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher: Miss Ruth Spencer 


Agnes Anne Bradley, 
Blytheville H.S., Blytheville, Ark. 
Teacher: Mrs. Raymond L. Bradley 
Robert Adler, 

H.S. of Music & Arts, N. Y.C. 
Teacher: Herman Bloomstein 
William Sheffer, 

Schenley H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Teacher: Joseph Fitzpatrick 
Roger Sprigings, 

Carl Schurz H.S., Chicago, Ill. 
Teacher: Miss Marguerite Sullivan 
Edward Envall, 

Arts H.S., Newark, N. J. 

Teacher: Seymour M. Landsman 


Tom Courtos, 

Abraham Lincoln H. S., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

T cacher: Leon Friend 

Louise Seale, 

Cass T echnical H.S.,Detroit,Mich. 

Teacher: Mrs. Sether 

Casimir Maciolewicz, 

Technical H.S., Erie, Pa. 

Teacher: Joseph M. Plancan 

Barbara Schiller, 

Brookline H. S., Brookline, Mass. 

T cacher: Francenia J. Horn 


TO EACH THE EDITORS OF COLLIER’S 
ARE PRESENTING AN ENGRAVED 


Centificate of Ment 


PLUS A CASH AWARD OF $100 








Recognition and encouragement to young talent 
cannot be over-emphasized. Therefore Collier's 
has made these tangible awards to stimulate a con- 
tinuing activity on the part of these young artists. 





Three pages of full-color reproductions of 
the prize-winning paintings and drawings 
from the 1947 Annual Exhibition will ap- 
pear in Collier’s May 31 issue, on the news- 
stands May 23. 

Collier’s publishes these reproductions in 
the belief it is highly important to foster 
further recognition of the exceptional tal- 
ent and craftsmanship the American school 
system is nurturing. 

All previous Collier’s High School Art 
Award winners are continuing their profes- 





sional studies with but one exception, who 
is still in military service. Additional honors 
and awards have come to them, and the 
majority are currently studying on profes- 
sional scholarships which their work has 
won. One of these young artists has had a 
painting bought by the Yale Permanent 
Collection. 

It is progress such as this that the Editors 
of Collier’s are pleased to report on past 
winners and to prophesy for the recipients 
of the 1947 awards. 


Collier’s 





Collier's, May 31 
(Out May 23) 





250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Panny and Pawnee Sam 


FIRST PRIZE 
JUNIOR SHORT STORY AWARD 
By RUTH GREENDYKE, 13 


‘8th Grade, East Junior High School 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Teacher: Veora E. Mead 


ANNY found the summer days at 

Indian Mound Farm very pleasant — 
but the memory of Mr. Wilson, the toll- 
keeper, and of his attempt to keep her 
at the gate because she had lost a penny 
of her toll-money, and of his rage when 
Pawnee Sam had paid it for her, re- 
mained in her mind like a shadow of a 
cloud over a sunny landscape. Some- 
times the shadow was no larger than a 
handkerchief, something not noticed at 
all; but sometimes, perhaps when Panny 
was tired or a little lonely, the shadow 
would grow until it darkened all her 
thoughts with a sense of trouble to 
come. She felt certain that Mr. Wilson 
would try to get back at Pawnee Sam 
for interfering in his little act of spite- 
fulness. But just how he would get back 
she could not guess, and that was what 
worried her. 

Panny’s two closest friends on the 
farm were Pawnee Sam and Levy, the 
lame goose, not counting Uncle and 
Aunt who were family, of course. They 
made a curious trio, Panny in her 
starched ruffles, with new freckles across 
her nose, and Pawnee Sam, short and 
dirty and silent, and Levy, limping and 
grasshopper-hunting at their heels. The 
old Indian paid little attention to Panny 
but she knew that he liked to have her 
with him. He would show her where 
the speckled hen had stolen a nest under 
the lilacs, or take her with him to 
water the team of horses. He taught 
her to milk, and it was then that he 
sang Indian songs, unlike anything she 
had ever heard, with words she could 
not understand. 

“That one song of spring and young 


man wondering this year he have 
enough ponies maybe get married to 
that girl he know,” Sam explained to 
her. “This one, about new grass, soon 
buffalo come.” 

“Why do you sing to the cows?” 
Panny asked. 

“More milk,” Pawnee Sam said brief- 
ly, beginning to sing again. Panny soon 
found herself singing when she milked 
the cows, and that the milk drummed 
more readily into the pail when she 
sang quietly. 

The cows did not like any sudden 
loud noises or disturbances, such as the 
time when the barn cat flew spitting 
at Levy when the goose came too near 
her kittens in the hay. Certainly there 
was confusion enough then, with poor 
Levy honking wildly and, with wings 
out spread, running about the barn floor 
with the fierce little black cat on his 
back. After that terrible experience poor 
Levy would never come into the barn 
again, but always waited outside some 
little distance away, one round eye 
cocked for trouble. But he liked to go 
with Panny when she took the swill 
down to the pigpen. The pigs were 
feeding in clover, but still enjoyed sour 
milk or the scraping from dishes, and 
though Panny didn’t like the smell of 
the pails, or the flies which followed 
her at feeding time, she did enjoy seeing 
the pigs scramble to her call. 

“Pig! Pig! Pig!” she would shout, 
and the pigs would come nimbly run- 
ning, their long ears shaking, their 
snouts twisting eagerly, their little eyes 
full of greed and common sense. 

Horses, of course, Panny was used to 
at home, but the other farm animals 
were new to her. She hunted for eggs in 
the hayloft and under the hedges, fed 
the chickens and played with the calves. 
She picked berries and vegetables, too, 
with Aunt or Mrs. Lewis, the house- 
keeper, in the fenced garden near the 
back door on top of the Mound. 





In the evening she played checkers 
with Uncle or Al, the’champion at the 
farm. She tried to teach Pawnee Sam 
to play but he only shook his head, He 
got on well with the other men on the 
farm, but he kept to himself, most often 
working alone. In his old, too large, 
second-hand clothes and his big stained 
hat, he was a rather pathetic figure, 
and yet he had dignity too. 

One evening Panny noticed that his 
coat had a new tear across the shoulder. 

“Take off your coat, Pawnee Sam, I'll 
mend it for you.” 

He looked at her a long moment, and 
then handed her the coat. She brought 
her sewing things and mended it care- 
fully, and after that he brought her his 
clothes when they needed mending. He 
scarcely thanked her, but she began to 
find things left for her on the veranda 
near the door—a little basket filled 
with wild blackberries, the first ear of 
corn laid on a piece of moss, a spray of 
flowers, and an especially large Gulf-of- 
Mexico shell Pawnee had found some- 
where, come down unbroken from the 
Mound Builders time. No one ever 
spoke of these little gifts except Aunt 
who said one day, “I never knew any- 
one so grateful for a kindness as an 
Indian.” ; 

“And I haven't done a thing for 
Pawnee Sam either,” said Panny,” I 
wish I might really help him sometime. 
You don’t know how glad I was when 
he made Mr, Wilson let me through the 
gate.” 

Mr. Wilson, Pawnee Sam, they came 
into her mind often together and with 
the thought came the deepening shad- 
ow. And yet time went by quietly, 
until one night a terrible thing hap- 
pened. Al heard about it early the next 
morning. He ran up to the house in a 
great state of excitement. In their quiet 
neighborhood nothing violent had hap- 
pened for years, but now there had 
been an armed robbery on the pike. A 
Mr. Clinton coming back from the 
market at St. Louis after selling a herd 
of young stock, had been set upon by 
a man on horseback and robbed of the 

(Continued on page 26) 


PRIZE-WINNING SHORT STORY WRITERS 


RUTH GREENDYKE 
(First Prize) is 13 years 
old. When she wrote 
her prize-winning 
story she was an 
eighth grade student 
at East Junior High 
School, Binghamton, 
N. Y. She now attends 
West Junior High. Her 
favorite subjects are 
English and music. Her 
other interests include 
swimming, tennis, dramatics and dancing, es- 
pecially square dancing. Last year Ruth won 
second prize in short story. 





JOHN CANFIELD (Sec- 
ond Prize), 14, lives in 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 
and is in the ninth 
grade of Bloomfield 
Junior High School. He 
likes sports and is in- 
terested in painting as 
well as writing. His 
main hobby is_ rail- 
roading—the subject of 
his prize-winning story. 
He spends a lot of his 
time reading about and taking pictures of 
trains. He hopes to make engineering his pro- 
fession. His teacher is Mary Crowe. 





ROBERT SHAW (Third 7 
Prize) is 13 and at- 
tends the Burnside 
School, East Hartford, 
Conn. Robert is feature 
editor of his school 
paper, The Torch, and 
is in charge of the 
mimeograph machine. : j 
He is very interested eee 
in writing and hopes od 
to be a journalist when i Se Be 
he grows up. He plays 

the piano and likes drawing as well as writ- 
ing. His favorite sport is baseball. His teacher 
is Elsie Fletcher. 






























Here's how projects should be 
sent in—by express, prepaid. 
Remember, they must be 
received at address shown 
on the box by June 1, 1947. 





36 Cash Awards 


FOR ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


In Scholastic Industrial Arts Award 


GROUP I—Junior High Schools. First 
Prize, $50; Second Prize, $25; Third 
Prize, $10; nine Honorable Mentions, 
$5 each. 


GROUP II—High Schools offering less 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, $50; 
Second Prize, $25; Third Prize,. $10; 
nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 


GROUP I11—High Schools offering more 
than 10 hours per week. First Prize, 
$50; Second Prize, $25; Third Prize, 
$10; nine Honorable Mentions, $5 each. 
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For the Rules Booklet for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, write: 
Scholastic Awards, 220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


ical 
COA First IN ALUMINUM 











SEND IT NOW!! 


Aluminum Project Must Be In By June 1 


Don’t wait another moment—wrap your Aluminum 
Project carefully and ship it by prepaid express today. 
Don’t miss your chance to win one of the 36 Cash 
Awards for Aluminum Projects. 

Your entry must be at the address shown on the box 
above by June 1, 1947, in order to qualify for the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards for Aluminum 
Projects, sponsored by Scholastic Magazine and 
Aluminum Company of America. Send it now! 

Now that you know how much fun working with 
aluminum is, you'll want to continue with other proj- 
ects. If your teacher does not have books and charts 
from the Alcoa Library, ask him to send for them. 
They contain instructions on working with aluminum 
that will help you do better work. 

ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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Coongratulations 


LUCKY Segetsot 


¥& Cheers to the young artists who won this 





year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. Judging by the 
calibre of the winning entries, there’s prob- 
ably a future Winslow Homer, George 
Bellows or Grant Wood among you. The 
United States Time Corporation, one of the 
leading American manufacturers of watches 
and clocks, is indeed happy to add you to 
its roster of prize-winners. May it prove to 


be your open door to fame and fortune. 


Entries this year were even more spectacu- 
lar than those of previous contests sponsored 
by U. S. Time—thrilling proof that this an- 
nual art competition encourages the devel- 
opment of potential fine arts painters and 


commercial artists. 


We wish to thank all the contestants who 
tried for the Ingersoll Art Awards. 


These are only four of the winners of this 
year’s Ingersoll Art Awards. These winners 
and 10 others were awarded prizes of $100 
each. In addition 48 students received hon- 


orable mention and awards of $25 each. 





% CHARLES TEMPLETON, age 16, of Chicago, Illinois, won 
one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this scene in water 
color-tempera. Charles is in his third year at Lindblom Technical 
High School, and has studied art for the last four semesters. He 
plans to become a commercial artist. 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 














to the 


WINNERS! 








% HAROLD W. BRADLEY, 3r., age"17;-of Chicago, Illinois, 
won one of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this group portrait 
study in tempera. Harold is a senior of Englewood High School 
and has studied at the Art Institute of Chicago. In his junior year 
at Englewood he was awarded a prize of $100 for a painting. He 
also won honorable mention from the Christian Science Monitor 
for a poster. Harold is a member of the football team. His other 
activities include track, student council, and yearbook staff, 








INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


TIME 




















THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 








*% JACK MUSICH, age 17, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, won one 
of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this water color baseball 
scene. Jack is a senior at Boys’ Technical High School where he 
is on the basketball team and belongs to ghe Glee Club. He has 
won several other art awards—the 1946 Woman’s Club Art Medal, 
second prize from the State Fair, a gold key from Scholastic, and 
a-ribbon from the Milwaukee Journal. 


% CHARLES JOHNSON, age 18, of Cleveland, Ohio, won one 
of the $100 Ingersoll Art Awards with this street scene in water 
color-tempera. Charles is a senior at East Technical High School, 
an Art specializer and member of the Palletech Art Club, In the 
Halle Brothers Regional Scholastic Show in Cleveland he won 
first and third in handcraft and second in water color with places 
in design. 
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To Movement 


FIRST PRIZE 
JUNIOR POETRY AWARD 


By JOSEPHINE SPIVACK, 15, 


9th Grade, Tildea Junior 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher: Harriet L. Stewart 


Ah, shall I mourn that other part of me 

That I have lost and that I cannot find? 

Or shall I mourn because I do not mind 

The cautious walk, the slow reality? 

Oh, have I lost those high, glad, breath- 
less things? 

Oh, truly, has the Swallow ceased to fly 

Upon the high arched bosom of the 
sky? 

The singer lost his tongue, the harp its 
strings? 

Oh, let me listen to the earth’s. glad 
song 

Of movement and to feel that it is right 

That I share in the giddy sense of 
flight, 

Because I have been moving all along 

And hear this message from the heav- 
en’s tongue 


Reserved for the immortal and the 
young. 





JOSEPHINE SPIVACK 
(First Prize) is 15 and 
has lived in Philadel- 
phia all her life. After 
graduating from Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant 
School, she became ill 
and was out of school 
for a year. Then she 
went into the ninth 
grade of Tilden Junior 
High. Josephine dic- 
fated her first verses 
to her mother at the age of four and has been 
writing poems ever since. Her hobbies are 
writing, drawing, and collecting foreign dolls. 





SECOND PRIZE 
JUNIOR POETRY AWARD 


By PAUL A. KORNMANN, 15, 


9th Grade, Cleveland Junior 
High School, Newark, N. J, 
Teacher: Ruth Dubowy 


Men sneak out, taking care not to wake 
the world, 

And see a glow creeping up to a light- 
ening and clear blue sky, 

Where only four scattered cold stars 
and the moon 

Stave off the inevitable. 

The buildings are seen in stern black 
symmetry 

Against the stirrings of the slumber- 
some world. 

In the distance machines and vehicles, 

All the great steel slaves of men, 

Are prodded out of bed. 

The power motor of an observatory 
whines an insult ‘ 

At the fading stellar array. 


Soon their masters will brew the very 
blackest of coffee over stoves 

And discuss the wanderings of their 
favorite nebulae 

And scrutinize black papers spattered 

with white streaks, 

The battalion of poultry ready in wood- 
mesh barracks 

As the vanguard trumpet of a cock 
sounds, 

The city’s noise starts an introduction 
on sputtering rattles. 

The owls fold their fluffy big wings 

And set to digesting tasty choice 
rodents. 

Brighter, brighter, white, pink, copper 

Grows the rising light. 


Factory whistles welcome in throaty 
tones 

The new sun 

As gay children of golden hours 

Tramp unceremoniously 

Through the streets. 


PRIZE-WINNING POETS 


PAUL KORNMANN 
(Second Prize) is 15. 
He lives in ‘Newark, 
N. J., the city where 
he was born, and at- 
tends Cleveland Junior 
High School there. Paul 
likes to read, draw, 
and study languages. 
His favorite sport is 
football. Outside 
school, Paul's main in- 
terests are the me- 
chanics of war and aviation. He is also a col- 
lector of everything from bottle tops to Chinese 
sculpture. His teacher is Ruth Dubowy. 











Poetry Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $35 


JOSEPHINE SPIVACK, 15, Tilden Jr. HM. &, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Teacher, Harriet L. Stewart. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


PAUL A. KORNMANN, 15, Cleveland Jr. H. $, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Ruth Dubowy. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


PHYLLIS CHESNUT, 13, Edison Jr. H. S., Water- 
loo, la. Teacher, Marguerite Tinsley. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Jo Davis, 14, Haverford Twp. Jr. H. $., Haver 
ford, Pa. Teacher, Frances Barnes. 

Myra Hart, 14, Tappan Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Margaret Quinn. 

Molly Chin, 14, Francisco Jr. H. S., San Fran 
cisco, Calif. Teacher, Nora K. Boyle. 

Linfred McGrane, 13, Edison Jr. H. S., Water- 
loo, la. Teacher, Marguerite Tinsley. 

Sylvia Plath, 14, Alice L. Phillips Jr. H. $., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Teacher, Helen L. Lawson. 

Frank N. Waterman, 15, High Mowing School, 
Wilton, N. H. Teacher, Mrs. A. G. Scott. 

leah Siegerman, 13, Thomas Starr King Jr. 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Violet Walker. 

Mary Pendell, 15, West Chicago (Ill.) Com- 
munity H. $. Teacher, Norma Stahl. 


Philip A. Rees, 15, Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. $., 
Manitowoc, Wis. Teacher, Kathryne Jensen. 


Janet Binder, 12, Olinville Jr. H. S., New York, 
N. Y. Teacher, Catherine A. Raschke. 


Diane Deci, 13, Palmyra (N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, 
Eloise L. Robeson. 


Charles Graves, 13, Bethlehem Central H. $., 
Delmar, N. Y. Teacher, Pearle E. Roberts. 


Eric Salzman, 13, Forest Hills (N. Y.) H. $., 
Teacher, Bella S. Turk. 


Diana Shahin, 14, Shawnee H. S., Louisville, 
Ky. Teacher, Anna W. Sohns. 


Harriet Ungar, 13, Olinville Jr. H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Elena M. Farese. 


Dorothy Van Dyke, 15, Greenup (ill.) Com- 
munity H. $. Teacher, Gladys Wibking. 


Leah Zahler, P. $. 114, Bronx, N. Y. Teacher, 
Anne Reiter. 


PHYLLIS MARIE CHES- 
NUT (Third Prize) has 
lived all of her 13 
years in lowa. She is 
in the 8-A class of 
Edison Junior High 
School, Waterloo. An 
A student, her favorite 
subjects are English 
and math. She likes 
athletics, dramatics, 
and music. She plays 
the piano and clarinet. 
Phyllis’s hobby is collecting miniature elephants. 
She is a member of the Girl Scouts. Her teacher 
is Marguerite Tinsley. 
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c- Teamwork & Fodlwork 
—Dad & Keds 


Dad's right in there pitching when it 
comes to throwing fancy curves. Base- 
ball technique has solid footing in Keds. 
They give plenty of toe room for down- 
Phe ter balance and easy action. 


Keds’ comfort never cramps your style 


— they're the Shoe of Champions! 


= 
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U. S. KEDS HANDBOOK 
OF SPORTS AND GAMES 


Free when you buy your new 
Keds at Dealers 


Gives vou coaching on: 
Baseball; Basketball; 
Tennis; Handball; Track. 

Also: Rifle fundamentals; 
Camping; Elementary Navi- 
gation; Crafts; Hobbies; 
Games; Puzzles. Packed 
with information and fun. 








See Why Keds Scientific Features 
RUNNERS—Adijustable 


oe snug support to every Help Your Footwork 
oot because it laces from 

toe to top. Has cushion-y eee 

speed soles. Father and ; CUSHION 

son sizes. Brown or black absorbs jars and jolts— 

with snappy buff trim. helps avoid overstrain 


and fatigue. A Keds fea- 
ture famous for years. 


CROSS-COURT—Hand- 
some country-club looks 
in rugged oxfords that 
rough it or go places in 
style. Sturdy speed soles. 
Father and son sizes. Navy, 
white trim; all white. 





KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
* is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 
Gives straight-line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 








; with protection. 

US. HYGIENIC KEDS have breathable uppers; they're 
kept clean and odorless—the right way. Wash 
them like soc’s in n! oa» and water. 

ONLY Genuine Keds ba 


266. U. 6. Pat. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions @® 


hese features. They re 
mot Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
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Danger — Bees Working ~ 





FIRST PRIZE 
JUNIOR ESSAY AWARD 
By ROBERT KLEIN, 13 
8th Grade, Holy Name School 


Omaha, Nebraska 
Teacher: Sister Mary Marcella 











“ag URSEMAID to a bunch of bees” 
— that’s what I thought when 
my dad gave me a hive of bees last 
summer. My viewpoint soon changed, 
though, when I discovered what an 
interesting study they are. I now be- 
lieve that bees are the most fascinat- 
ing creatures in the world of Nature. 
The first thing I noticed in my 
work with the bees was how the col- 
ony divides its work. None of the 
bee workers are lazy, and young and 
old alike have their jobs to do. I am 
sure that bees originated the idea of 
baby-sitters. The young bees are as- 
signed to take care of the baby bees 
until they themselves are ready to 
fly. When they begin to fly, they 
circle cautiously a few feet from the 
hive until they have learned their 
landmarks. Then they will venture 
within a radius of about one and 
one-half miles from the hives in quest 
of pollen and nectar and never get 
lost. They are now old-timers who 
can take up many tasks that require 
more experience. Their main job is 
field work but there are many spe- 
cial detachments. 

Some are policemen who patrol 
the entrance to the hive and keep 
out tramp bees and other pests. 
Others go in for the clean-up squad 


FRFRRRRKKKRKRRRRRRRRRRRRRRF 
ROBERT KLEIN (First 
Prize) was born in St. 
Joseph, Mo. 13 years 
ago. His family moved 
to Omaha, Neb. two 
years later. Bob goes 
to the Holy Name 
School. He is an honor 
student, president of 
the eighth grade, and 
a member of the 
Safety Patrol. His chief 
interest is music and he plays trumpet and 
piano. He also likes sports, especially baseball. 
Bob would like to be a newspaper reporter. 





and drag out bits of leaves, sand, 
and dust, thus keeping the hive spot- 
less at all times. Others man the 
water brigade and carry water to 
the young bees. This is why they are 
often seen around wells and small 
bodies of water. 

Bees use no scaffolds in the build- 
ing of the honeycomb because they 
have their own superior method. 
One bee anchors herself firmly at 
the top of the frame and forms the 
beginning of a long chain of bees, 
each holding on the one above. The 
builders then walk on this temporary 
scaffold and do their construction. 
When that section is finished, the 
bees climb up and away goes the 
scaffold, nothing left or wasted. 

On a hot summer day it is amusing 
to see another crew of bees carrying 
out the job of air-conditioning. 
These specialists line up along half 
of the entrance to the hive in neat 
compact rows about four deep and 
stand there whirring their wings. 
This creates a strong current which 
travels all through the hive and 
comes out at the other half of the 
entrance, bringing out the hot air 
and leaving the hive cool enough for 
the other gangs to work. 

The bees are systematic in all 
their affairs. They are fair, too, 
which is proved in the way they tol- 
erate the drones when there is 
plenty of honey in the summer. 
However, when winter comes these 
drones are banished for they aren't 
allowed to eat scarce honey which 
they didn’t help gather. Young bees 
are fed on pollen from fruit trees 
and also honey. They are also given 


PRIZE-WINNING ESSAYISTS 


ARTHUR PELOSO 
(Second Prize) is 15 
and comes from New- 
ark, N. J. He is in the 
ninth grade of Wilson 
School in Jamesburg, 
N. J. Arthur plays 
basketball and foot- 
ball and likes all 
sports. His hobby is 
model railroads. He 
has built a track, en- 
gine, and three coaches and plans to build 
more. His big interest is radio and television. 
His teacher is Sara M. Lingel. 





water to drink by the water carriers. 

Many people think that the smoke 
which a beekeeper puffs lightly on 
his bees when he opens the hive 
paralyzes them. This is not true. The 
effect of the smoke is to make them 
think the hive is on fire and that 
their home will be ruined. They dive 
into the honey and eat hastily. Then 
they feel as good natured as a man 
who has eaten a big meal and they 
don’t care to fight the intruder. Bees 
and bears have always been feuding 
and the bee will always attack any- 
thing dark and furry. That’s why 
the beekeeper wears light clothes 
and keeps his hair covered so the 
bees don’t mistake him for their an- 
cient enemy. 

Bees can tell bees from another 
hive by their smell. That is how the 
police bees can detect trespassers. 
They also have a means of conveying 
their emotions by the hum of their 
fanning wings. When they age con- 
tented all that is heard is a low hum, 
but when alarmed they speed up 
their wings and the sound grows to 
a furious whir which warns of dan- 
ger. When a hive becomes over- 
crowded some of the bees fly away 
to find a new home. 

Bees in many ways resemble hu- 
man beings. When they are desper- 
ate they will take honey from an- 
other hive, as humans will rob one 
another. But as long as they can 
make their honey by working they 
will not steal. When they do steal 
they will choose a weaker hive, and 
in such a situation a smart bee- 
keeper will make the entrance to the 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NANCY VIRGINIA 
BRIND (Third Prize) 
lives in Albany, N. Y. 
and will be 13 on May 
20. She attends Public 
School 16 where she 
is an honor student. 
Reading, especially 
biography, is Nancy's 
chief hobby. She en- 
joys playing soccer and 
watching a good bas- 
ketball game. Her favorite interests are people 
and medicine. Nancy is planning to study 
medicine. Her teacher is Helen A. Warren. 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Atlantic Weather Ships. . . Up-to- 
the-minute weather reports and fore- 
casts of conditions in the North At- 
lantic will soon be available to all 
transatlantic airlines flying that 
route. International agreements have 
been completed for the setting up and 
maintenance of 13 weather ships in 
the North Atlantic. The United 
States will maintain 8 of these im- 
portant weather information centers. 
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A $195,000,000 Backlog ... is 
going to make 1947 the busiest peace- 
time year in the Martin Company's 
history. This tremendous backlog 1n- 
cludes orders for: postwar commer- 
cial airliners, advanced military air- 
craft—does not include Marvinol, the 
versatile new plastic raw material. 


STZ 


Wasps Still Buzzing . . . More than 
350 of the 1,000 women pilots who 
served in the WASP are now actively 
engaged in some phase of the aircraft 
it ae These girls flew practically 
every type of aircraft during World 
War II as instructors, ferry pilots or 
while flying air service missions for 
our military services. Now, WASP 
veterans are taking part in various 
civilian air activities as instructors, 
ferry pilots, commercial pilots, air- 
port managers and private plane 


salesgirls. 


It’s Great in the Air. . . Having 
proved its great operational qualities 





Navy’s Newest. . 


in actual flight, the new Martin 2-0-2 
airliner will soon be flying the 
world’s skyways for these great air- 
lines: Capital (PCA)... Eastern... 


Chicago and Southern . . . Braniff 
International ... United . . . North- 
west... Delta... Panagra . 


Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) . . . Aero- 
posta (Argentina) . . . Nacional 
(Chile)... Mutual... Flying Tiger... 
Air Borne Cargo...U. S.... Willis. 





Built-in Passenger Ramps... on 
the Martin 2-0-2 transports cut 
ground loading time. Other features 
of the Martin 2-0-2 which enable 
airline operators to minimize time on 
the ground are: fast underwing pres- 
sure fueling . . . tricycle landing gear 
with steerable nose wheel . . . and 
reversible pitch propellers for back- 
ing and turning. 


. reconnaissance plane is the XP4M-1. Built by Martin, 


this land based plane has top speed well over 350 m.p.h. It has two jet en- 
gines for high speed — ... and two conventional engines for long range 
. » - 3,000 miles. The four engines are mounted in two nacelles and give the 
appearance of an ordinary twin-engine plane. 





Aerial Chemical Warfare . . . is 
now being waged in Florida against 
that ever-present menace—the mos- 
quito. Large scale operations are 
being carried out. Twin-engine trans- 
ports carrying more than 650 gallons 
of DDT blanket large areas of the 
Florida lowlands with their insect 
killing spray. In the dense tropical 
swamps, where close-in wirk is 
required, helicopters are used. 





Marvinol . the new versatile 
plastic raw material, developed by 
Martin research, is soon to enter the 
commercial market. The Marvinol 
vinyl-type resins, when compounded, 
vary from a rigid to a soft, rubber 
state. Martin experiments in the field 
of plastics date from 1921. 


Sy 


Flying Mail Cars. . . The Post Office 
Department is testing various plans 
ae ideas to increase the speed and 
efficiency of our airmail delivery 
service. Early this year helicopter 
shuttle service was inaugurated be- 
tween La Guardia Field and New 
York’s 23rd Street skyport. Nine 
other helicopters carried mail to 39 
communities within a 50 mile range 
of New York and to 7 locations in 
the city. Postal officials estimated 
6 to 12 hours would be saved with 
this new system. 


SZ 


World’s Most Southerly Air Serv- 
ice . . . Argentina's oldest airline, 
Acroposta, operates the most south- 
erly air service in the world. This 
way-down-under air service extends 
to Tierra del Fuego, near Cape Horn, 
at the extreme end of South America. 
Martin 2-0-2 transports will soon go 
into operation on Acroposta’s exten- 
sive aif routes. 


e 
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Sorry we can’t award each and every 
one of you a prize. Your entries were 
wonderful. The American Crayon Com- 
pany congratulates all of you on the 
fine work you submitted for the various 
awards we sponsored in the Scholastic 
Contest. 


The Pictorial Art and Poster Art was 
outstanding. But we were particularly 
gratified to find so many of you doing 
such a fine job decorating fabrics with 
Prang Textile Colors. We hope all of 
you someday will try this fascinating 
craft. It’s really quick, easy fun — a 
good way to make money, too. You'll 
find a ready market for any articles you 
decorate with Prang Textile Colors. 





Do It Yourself with 


PRANG 


TEXTILE COLORS 


Scarfs, hankies, ties, blouses, belts, 
skirts can easily be hand decorated with 
these gay, bright colors that do not fade 
or run when washed or dry cleaned. 
Your old wardrobe can be sparkled up 
so it will look smart and 
new! If you don’t have the 
booklet “Do it Yourself’— 
send today. It's filled with 
exciting suggestions for the 
exquisite decoration of fab- 
rics with PRANG TEXTILE 
COLORS. Send only 25¢ to- 
day. 

Nept. $-18 








Danger-Bees Working 
(Continued from page 18) 


hive that is in danger very small so the 
attackers must enter one by one and 
can thus be driven off by the bees who 
patrol and defend the entrance. A hive 
of bees will not rob another unless they 
think they a chance of winning. 

Older bees, like human beings, are 
much crabbier than the young bees and 
for this reason a beekeeper usually 
opens a hive during the warmest part 
of the day when the older bees are out 
gathering honey and only the inexperi- 
enced younger ones are home. 

We humans can learn countless les- 
sons from the bees. On a hot summer 
day when we see the bees rushing for 
the hive and none leaving it we can 
be sure that a storm is near. 

The bees, however, are the greatest 
teachers of perseverance and industry. A 
hive contains from 60,000 to 90,000 
bees who work constantly, each doing 
the job she is best suited for to keep 
the machinery of the hive moving 
smoothly and without interruption. 
Each bee goes to about fifty plants be- 
fore getting a full load of nectar which 
is only the size of a pinhead. Think of 
the countless trips to fill a cell and the 
countless cells to be filled to make a 
pound of honey. The bees are careful 


| and conservative workers for their hex- 


agon-shaped wax cell also wastes very 
little material in construction. 

The hard work of the bee soon wears 
out its wings so that during the working 
season a bee lives only about six weeks. 
One day, while in flight, her wings will 
give out and she will fall to the ground, 

These are a few of the things I 
learned about bees in my first summer. 
Now I can’t imagine myself ever having 


hesitated to take care of these wonder- - 


ful little workers. 


Irving Crump 
“Boys’ Life” 





Elias Lieberman Hughes Mearns 
New York City Schools Author 


JUDGES, JUNIOR 
WRITING AWARDS 


Helen Ferris 
Junior Literary Guild 





Essay Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $35 


ROBERT KLEIN, 13, Holy Name School, 
Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Sister Mary Marcella. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


ARTHUR PELOSO, 15, Wilson School, James- 
burg, N. J. Teacher, Mrs. Sara M. Lingel. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


NANCY VIRGINIA BRIND, 12, Public School 
No, 16, Albany, N. Y. Teacher, Helen A. War- 
ren. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Erwin Emkjer, 15, Catholic Central H. $., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Rev. M. Sheedy. 

Katherine Kerns, 12, East Jr. H. S., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Teacher, Lillian G. Camen. 

Sally Sawyer, 14, High Mowing School, Am- 
herst, N. H. Teacher, Mrs. Aurelia G. Scott. 

Anne Blackenburg, 15, Roosevelt School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Teacher, Lucille Langworthy. 

Muriel Healy, 13, Mount Carmel Academy, 
Wichita, Kans. Teacher, Sister Mary St. Gene- 
vieve. 

Margaret Roger®, 14, Tuckahoe (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Anne Lemkav. 

Ebenezer Learned Ili, 15, Norwich (Conn.) 
Free Academy. Teacher, Cynthia Hough. 

Ann Crzebiniak, 13, St. Stanislaus School, 
Binghamton, N. Y. Teacher, Sister Mary Hu- 
milia. 

Ann Ivester, 14, Wyandotte H. $., Kansas 
City, Kans. Teacher, Nina C. Howe. 

Kathleen Wagner, 14, Northwest Jr. H. S., 
Reading, Pa. Teacher, Martha E. Dick. 

Gervais Aldredge, 14, Natchitocheo (La.) 
H. S$. Teacher, Dorothy Cohen. 

Marie Lovise Koch, 14, Sacred Heart Acad- 
emy, Stamford, Conn. Teacher, Sister Mary 
Martina. 

Maureen Lacey, 13, St. Raphael H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Sister M. Hildegarde. 

John M. Holleran, 14, Kingston (Pa.) H. S$. 
Teacher, Katherine Cronin. 

Lucy Gallicchio, 14, Newington (Conn.) Jr.- 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Ann McMann. 

Jeanne Gailbreath, 14, Waycross (Ga.) Jr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Mable Milton. 





























Prize- Winning 
Journalists 


Quill and Scroll, international honor- 
ary society for schoo] journalists, spon- 
sored this division of the Writing 
Awards. Lack of space makesit impos- 
sible to publish the winning entry by 
Betty McMahill, in Group I (pupils in 
6th, 7th, 8th and 9th grades). First prize 
is a Royal Portable Typewriter; second 
prize, $25; third prize, $15. All entries 
were in the form of printed items 
clipped and mounted from school news- 
papers. 

Betty McMahill’s winning entry was 
entitled “Witchcraft.” It tells of a Hal- 
lowe’en. witch who found that the school 
workshop had turned all of its broom- 
sticks into canes for wounded veterans. 
So the witch offers her own broom- 
stick. 


BETTY MC MAHILL 
(First Prize) is 13, and 
in the eighth grade of 
Vinton School, Omaha, 
Neb. She holds the 
office of reporter for 
more than 100 ele- 
mentary schoolsin 
Douglas County and 

the city of Omaha. i oe 
Her ambition is to be- Sot f-=y wt 
come a political re- Rav sk & 
porter in Washington, 

D. C. Betty plays the piano, clarinet, trumpet, 
and saxophone. Her favorite sports are base- 
ball, tennis and ice skating. Betty's teacher is 
Annette Hawley. 






-_ 


ROBERT J. GAITENS, I! 
(Second Prize), 14, has 
the highest grades in 
the freshman class at 
St. Luke High School, 
Carnegie, Pa. He is a 
member of the debat- 
ing team, sings in his 
church choir, and 
writes radio scripts for 
school programs. His 
hobby is collecting 
bow ties. He would 
like to become ac radio er or si 
to be a writer. His teacher is Sister M. Rosalie. 








BETTY EVANS (Third 
Prize), 15, has lived 
in Winona, Minn., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Aber- 
deen, S. D., Kansas 
City, Mo., Detroit and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. She 
now lives in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and goes 
to Edina - Morningside 
Junior High. Her hob- 
bies are collecting rec- 
erds and books, and 
taking snapshots. Her favorite sports are sail- 
ing, swimming, skating, and bicycling. Betty's 








teacher is Mrs. H. C. Hagmeister. 
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One of the many fine foods 
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THAT FOOTSIE’S 
THE BEST FRIEND 
A FELLA EVER 























baked by Nabisco 
National 


back 






for more, too! 


The zesty flavor of Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat works like a magnet — just 
draws you back for more and more! 
Those toasty whole wheat biscuits 
are plumb delicious with plenty of 
milk ...crunchy, satisfying! Ask Mom 
to give you Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
with fresh fruit or jam... it’s one 
cereal she can serve a dozen different 
ways! Look for the original Niagara 
Falls product — Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat — when you go to the store, 











Junior Scholastic 


Art Awards 


The following is a list of the prize winners in the 1947 Scholastic 
Art Awards, Group | (fog students in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades). 
Winners in Groups Il and Ill are announced in this week's issue of 
Senior Scholastic. Because of lack of space, students whose work won 
the award of honorable mention are not listed here. Ail students 
who won honorable mentions and places in the National High School 
Art Exhibition are being notified directly through certificates sent 
to their principals. These students will have their names published in 
the Catalogue of the Art Exhibition. The exhibition of award-winning 
works, climax of Scholastic Art Awards, is held at the Fine Arts Gal- 
leries, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 11-June 1. 


INGERSOLL AWARDS 


(The United States Time Corporation— 
sponsor.) An award of $100 to each student 
listed below. 


1—Deloros Bozeman, Cunningham H. S., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Teacher, Phyllis Korth. 

2—Richard Gantous, 16, Jackson H. S., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. Teacher, Mrs. Marguerite H. Floyd. 

3—Joe West, 14, North Jr. H. S., Colorado 
Springs, Mrs. Hunter 
Eastwood. 

7—Marian Hass, 15, H. S. of Music & Art, 
New York N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Catherine Oshe- 
redin, 

9—John Guri, 14, East H. S. Annex, Rochester, 
N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. B. Davis. 


Colo. Teacher, Bessie 


10—James Heaton, 15, Art League, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Teacher, Edith L. Horle. j 

13—Newman Faulkner, 17, Alex W. Spence 
Jr. H. S., Dallas, Tex. Teacher, Bess Wood. 


2 — FINGER PAINTING 


(Binney & Smith Company sponsors 
Classification 2) 


Group I 


34—First prize, $25: Margaret Ann Heskett, 14, 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S., Des Moines, Ia. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marie R. Carson. 

35—Second prize, $15: Dick Levinson, 16, Ward 
Jr. H,. S., University City, Mo. Teacher, Florence 
Breece. 








lastic Art Awards Contest. Your 
entries were excellent and 
the competition keen for 

the Venus cash prizes 
and awards. 





(Congratulations! 


...to the Winners of the 
VENUS-SCHOLASTIC Pencil 
Drawing Prizes and Awards 


Thank you for entering your pencil 
drawings in the 20th Annual Scho- 


Rely on VENUS... 


The versatile drawing pencil is the basic 
step in most successful art work. Learn 
to use it well. Take a tip from the pro- 
fessionals: stick to Venus Drawing Pen. 
cils. 17 degrees — accurately graded. 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS VENUS PENS 













VENUS 
The Pencil 
with the Green 
Crackle Finish! 











DRAWING 
PENCILS 














36—Third prize, $10: Metz Gordley, 14, 
Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, Ia. T 
Erma” Oberg. 


3 — WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 


(The American Crayon Company sponsore 
Classification 3) 


Group I 


50—First prize, $25: Yvonne Oudal, 13, Or- 
chard Park (N. Y.) Central School. Teacher, Miss 
Sager. 

51—Second prize, $15: Morton Rosenwald, 15, 
Tuley H. S,, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Miss E. W. 
Switzer. 

52—Third prize, $10: Jim Schmotz, 16, Central 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher, Sally 
Wall. Strathmore Award. 


4 — CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, 
AND PASTELS 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 4) 


Grovp I 


89—First prize, $25: La Verne Clark, 16, St. 
Mary’s Academy, Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Sis- 
ter M. Venard. Strathmore Award. 
90—Second prize, $15: Bill Noah, 16, Amon G. 
Carter Jr. H. S., Ft. Worth, Tex. Teacher, Mrs. 
by 


91-Third prize, 
Elyton School, 
cile Hambrick. 


$10: Marjorie Edgemon, 12, 
Birmingham, .Ala. Teacher, Lu- 


5 — DRAWING INK, BLACK 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 5) 


Group I 


128—First prize, $25: Carole Downs, 15, Read- 
ing (Ohio) H. S. Teacher, Helen Worrall. Hunt 
Award. 

129—Second prize, $15: James Wines, 14, Tow- 
son (Md.) H. S. Teacher, Jean C. Miller. 

130—Third prize, $10: Barbara Tomasko, 14, 
Center Jr. H. S., Norwalk, Conn. Teacher, Jean 
O’Sullivan. 


6 — DRAWING INKS, COLORED 


(Higgins Ink Company sponsors 
Classification 6) 


Group I 


146—First prize, $25: Lee Ann Lehr, 15, Long- 
fellow Jr. H. S., Flint, Mich. Teacher, Mildred 
Vantine. Strathmore Award and Hunt Award. 

147—Second prize, $15: Anne Mueller, 14, New 
Trier Twp. H. S.,- Winnetka, Ill. Teacher, Gloria 
Cassella. 

148—Third prize, $10: Chester Morris, 14, Jr. 
H. S. No. 128, Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
Susan Peckis. 


7 — PICTORIAL ADVERTISING 


(The Art Directors Club sponsors 
Classification 7) 


Group I 
164—First prize, $50: Daniel McMackin, 15, 
Baxter Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, Mrs. 


Rose Lundgren. 

165—Second prize, $25: Charles Grant, 13, Holy 
Spirit School, St. Paul, Minn. Teacher, Sister 
Norbert. 

166—Third prize, $10: Michael Parameros, 13, 
Lafayette Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, 


Mrs. Florence G. Sinclair. 






























9 — PENCIL DRAWING 


(American Lead Pencil Company sponsors 
Classification 9) 


Group I 


$25: Roy Thompson, 15, Van- 
H. S. Teacher, Alice Sherwood. 
prize, $15: Erhard Moesch, 13, 


199—First prize, 
port (Ore.) Jr. 
200—Second 


Passaic Valley H. S., Totowa Borough, N. J. 
Teacher, Chester Kuziora, 

201—Third prize, $10: Daniel McMackin (see 
164). 


10 — LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING 


(C. Howard Hunt Pen Company sponsors 
Classification 10) 


Group I 


$30: 
Seattle, 


223—First prize, 
Monroe Sr. H. S., 
ence A. Porter. 

224--Second prize, $20: 
coln Jr. H. S., Duluth, 
G. Childs. 

225—Third prize, $10: Frank Duunagan, 
Ernest Parker Jr. H. S., Fort Worth, 
Teacher, Polly Harrison. 


John Nelson, 15, 
Wash. Teacher, 


James 


Flor- 


Trach, 


Teacher, 


15, Lin- 
Helen 


Ann 
Minn. 


14, 
Tex. 


11 — PRINTS 


Group I 


241—First prize, $25: Dan Long, 15, Columbia 


(S. C.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. E. B. Clippard. 

242—Second prize, $15: Don McGinnis, 14, 
Wyoming School, Cincinnati, Ohio. Teacher, 
Josephine Morris. 

243—Third prize, $10: Gordon Young, 14, 
Memorial Art Gallery School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Julia de Gogorza. 

12 — GENERAL DESIGN 
(The Binney & Smith Co. sponsors 
Classification 12) 
Group I 

263—First prize, $25: Ladona Hill, 14, North- 

east Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Lucile 


McIntyre. 


264—Second prize, $15: Marjorie Hilton, West 
Jr. H. S., Arlington, Mass. Teacher, Mary E. 
Murray. 

265—Third prize, $10: James Davis, 14, Eu- 
reka (Calif.) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Bernice Zum- 
walt. 


15 — POSTERS AND ADVERTISING 
ART 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 15A) 


A — General Posters 


Group I 


305—First prize, $25: Eugene Nicholsen, 15, 
Franklin H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Ma- 
rian B. Tuthill. 

306—Second prize, $15: Bill Freeland, 15, Ad- 
dison Jr. H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. Teacher, Mrs 
Eleanore M. Porter. 

307—Third prize, $10: Roland Curtis, 14, West 
H. S., Rechester, N. Y. Teacher, E. A. Johnson 

B — Car Cards 
Planters Nut & Chocolate Company 


sponsors Classification 15B ) 
Group I 


328—First prize, $25: Sammy 
nix (Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Julia McCann. 

329—Second prize, $15: Jeanne Lerch, 13, Camp 
Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. Teacher, Elsie 
M. Nixon. 

330—Third prize, $10: Mary 
nix (Ariz.) Union H. §S 


Jaimes, 15, Phoe- 


Kanekie, 14, Phoe- 
Teacher, Julia McCann. 

















by Patty Berg 


To develop a good golf game takes plenty 
of practice and concentration. Two of the 
most important fundamentals are the grip 
and how to take aim. Work on these two 
points and you're bound to lower your score! 








This is the front view of the overlap- 
ping grip—popular with most tourna- 
ment players of today. To grip the 
club correctly, place the palms of the 
hands at either “side” of the club and 
close them naturally. 





The back view shows why it’s called 
the overlapping grip. See how the 
little finger of the right hand over- 
laps? This helps lock the hands to- 
gether. Note the index finger of the 
right hand is apart from the rest, giv- 
ing added control and power. 





The Wilson goif clubs bearing my 

ie name are specially designed for girls 

: and women golfers. I know because 

I worked closely with Wilson tech- 

nicians on their development. Try 
‘em—my new clubs are really swell. 





P. &. 








This shows the “square’’ stance— 
which I recommend for wood and 
long iron play. Position your feet 
at right angles to the line of flight as 
illustrated. I place the ball opposite 
my left heel—when using a driver— 
moving it back midway between 
my feet for the shorter woods. 





(A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiary) 


IT’S WILSON TODAY 





Wilson | 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
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FINGER PAINTING 


Group |! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Margaret Ann Heskett, 14, Woodrow 
Wilson Jr. High School, Des Moines, 
lowa. Teacher, Marie R. Carson. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Dick Levinson, 16, Ward Junior High 
es University City, Mo. Teacher. 
rence Breece. 
THIRD maize, $10: 
Metz Gordley, 14, The Franklin 
School, Cedar Rapids, lowa. Teacher, 
; Erma Oberg. 


Group ll 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 
Dorothy Sanders, Morgan Park High 
School, Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Edna 
B. Hotchkiss 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Miriam E. Hunter, 17, Burris High 
School, Muncie, Ind. Teacher, Lucia 
Mysch. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Joan Trinske, 17, Morgan Park High 
Scheel Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Edna 
Hotchkiss. 


GENERAL DESIGN 


Group | 
FIRST PRIZE. $25: 
Ladona Hill, 14, Northeast Jr. High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, 
Lucile Mcintyre. 
SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Marjorie Hilton, 
School, Arlington, 
Mary E. Murray 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
James Davis, 14, Eureka (Calif.) Jr 


West Jr. High 
Mass. Teacher 


Hich School. Teacher, Bernice Zum- 
walt. 
Group ll 

FIRST PRIZE. $25: 
Shirley Ellis, 16, Glenville High 
Schoo! Cleveland. Ohio. Teacher, 
Mary Mosgo. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Bill Marks, 16, Central Sr High 
School, Kansas City, Mo. Teacher 
Fonette Riley. 


THIRD PRIZE. $10: 
Rosalind Shur, 15, Franklin High 
School, Rochester. N. Y Teacher. 
Marion B. Tuthill 


Group Il! 
FIRST PRIZE, $25: 


Mary Borchuck, 17, Essex County 


Vocational High School, Newark, 
New Jersey Teacher, Pearl P 
Brown. 

SECOND PRIZE, $15: 
Robert Adler, 


17, High School of 
- se & Art, New York, N. Y 
Teacher, Herman A. Bloomstein. 
THIRD PRIZE, $10: 
Mari lynn Bowman, 16, Des Moines 
(lowa) Technical High School 
Teacher, Marie Brewer. 
WINNERS, too, are GOLD MEDAL 
products—such as CRAYOLA Wax 
Crayons, CLAYOLA Modeling 
Clay, ARTISTA Water Colors and 
Tempera, SHAW Finger-Paint, and 
the many Chalk Crayons. 


steals 5 ia 


Sponsored by 











BINNEY & SMITH co. . 
4 Eust 42nd St, New York 17, N.Y. 4 











16 — SCULPTURE 


Group I 


$25: Ann Giessow, 13, John 
Clayton, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. 


368—F irst 
Burroughs School, 
Caroline Risque. 

369—Second prize, $15: Blakeslee Cook, 12, 
John Burroughs School, Clayton, Mo. Teacher, 
Mrs. Caroline Risque. 

370—Third prize, $10: Carney 
Roosevelt H. S., Salina, Kansas. 
Kathryn Bryan. 


Foster, 14, 
Teacher, Mary 


17 — CERAMICS AND 
CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


Grovp I 


392—First prize, $25: Kenneth Martin, 15, North- 
east Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Char- 
lott Cannon. 

392—Second prize, $15: Paul Buehler, 
rial Art Gallery, Rochester, N. 
Julia DeGorgorza. 

394—Third prize, $10: Mildred Hauch, 15, 
Andrews School, Willoughby,O. Teacher, Kath- 
erine McKee. 


Memo- 
Y. Teacher, Mrs 


18 — FABRIC DECORATION 


(The American Crayon Company sponsors 
Classification 18) 


Group I 


416—First prize, $25: Polly McNaugher, Win- 
chester Thurston School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Virginia von Heine-Geldern. 

417—Second prize, $15: Charles Freeman, 14, 
W. E. Greiner Jr. H. S., Dallas, Texas, Teacher, 
Belle Bates. 
418—Third prize, $10: Evelyn Peacock, 13, Mad- 
ison School, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. 
B. Hulek. 


¢ 


19 — HANDCRAFT 


Group I 


$25: Robert Nash, 15, Cen- 
. S., Kansas City, Mo. Teacher, Wiley 


438—First prize, 
tral Jr. H 
Poleson. 

439—Second prize, $15: Madreaine Mizer, 15, 
Northwest Jr. H. S., Kansas City, Kans. Teacher, 
Miss E. Eileen Hughes. 

440—Third prize, $10: Rule Olson, 
Marshall H. S., Wichita, Kans. 
Jo McPherson. 


12, John 
Teacher, Mary 





PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS 


Group I 
(Students in the 7th, 8th, and. 9th grades) 


1—Indoor Photographic Story 


First Prize, $25: Jimmy Phillips, 12, Kennedy 
Grade School, Portland, Ore. Teacher, Mrs. Stella 
L. Pietilla, Ansco Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Benjamin A. Priest, 13, 
Alexander Hamilton School, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Teacher, A. E. Starks. Ansco Award. 

No third prize awarded. 


2A—Single Photograph Depicting 
Community or Social Life 


First Prize, $25: Don Colby, 14, Hammond 
(Ind.) H. S. Teacher, Olga M. Schubkegel. Ansco 
Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Jay Brashear, 14, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Gertrude Menden- 
hall. 

Third Prize, $10: John Nelson, 14, Liberty Jr. 
H. S., Hutchinson, Kans. Teacher, Lulu Ames. 


2B—Single News Photograph 


First Prize, $25: Martin Klien, Fieldston School, 
N. Y. Teacher, Dr. Otto Elias. 


Second Prize, $15: Robert Jennings, 16, Hones- 
dale (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Margery Hutluy. 
Ansco Award. 

Third Prize, $10: James Cooper, 
City (Pa.) Jr. 
Ansco Award. 


14, Dickson 
H. S. Teacher, Valeria Wasiliski. 


2C—Single Sports Photograph 


First Prize, $25: Harry Fritzius, 15, Blytheville 
(Ark.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Raymond Bradley. 
Ansco Award. 

Second Prize, $15: Leonard Gittleman, 14, Mon- 
tauk Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Laura L 
Brown. Ansco Award. , 

Third Prize, $10: William Whelan, 12, Hamil- 
ton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N. J. Teacher, Mrs. 
Arthur Starks. 


2D-—Single Portrait Photograph 


First Prize, $25: Arthur Hanhardt, 14, Brighton 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Marian D. Pearin. 

Second Prize, $15: Arnold P. Wolff, 14, Win- 
throp Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, K. J. 
Cribnier. 

Third Prize, $10: Ross L. Wagner, 13, 
der Hamilton Jr. H. S., Elizabeth, N 
Arthur E. Starks. Ansco Award. 


Alexan- 
. J. Teacher 


2E-Single Still Life Photograph 
First Prize, $25: John Nelson, 14, Liberty Jr. 
H. S., Hutchinson, Kans. Teacher, Lulu Ames. 
No second or third prizes awarded. 


38A—Photographs Dealing with Any School 


Activity Other than Sports 


First Prize, $25: Bob Ellestead, Benjamin Frank- 
lin School, Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, M. L. C. 
Tuttle. 


No second or third prizes awarded. 


3B—Photograph Dealing with Camp 
Activities 
First prize, $25: Albert Merle, Jr., 15 
H. S., New Orleans, La. Teacher, 
Ansco Award. 
Second Prize, $15: John Nelson, 


H. S., Hutchinson, Kans. Teacher, 
No third prize awarded. 


, Newman 
Marcelle Peret. 


14, Liberty Jr. 
Lulu Ames. 


4—Scenic Photograph 
First Prize, $25: Leonard Gittleman, 14, Mon- 


tauk Jr. H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Laura 
L. Brown. 
Second Prize, $15: Edward Crossley, 15, State 


College (Pa.) H. S. Teacher, 
No third prize awarded. 


Kathryn Royer. 





Keep four Head 


Young Richard was the picture of 
utter dejection. “My girl friend turned 
me down,” he explained. “Now I have 
nothing to live for. I may as well cut 
my throat.” 

“Now, now, wait a while,” his friend 
pleaded. “Don’t lose your head.” 


Betty Jane Van Dyke Cyis stian Schoo! 
Midland Park, N. J 


Big Appetite 


Mother: “Jimmy, what’s the matter 
with Philip?” 
Jimmy: “He’s crying because I’m eat- 
ing my cake and won't give him any.” 
Mother: “Is his own cake finished?” 
Jimmy: “Yes, and he cried while I 
was eating that, too!” 
180 E 


June Merchant 126th St 


. Cleveland. Ohio 

















Scholastic Music 
Awards 


Any boy or girl in the 7th through 12th 
grades is eligible for the Scholastic Music 
Awards. There is no special group for 
juniors (pupils in the 9th grade or under). 
This year, as usual, several students 14 
years old and under have been awarded 
prizes for their superior musical composi- 
tions. We list here only those 14 and under 
who won prizes. The complete list of win- 
ners appears in Senior Scholastic. 


Song for solo voice (any voice) with 
original accompaniment 
Honorable Mention (Certificate of Merit): Betsey 


Baker, 12, Athens (Ohio) Jr. H. S. Teacher, Mrs. 
E. S. Hunkins. 


Part-song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 


Second Prize, $15: Joel Mandelbaum, 14, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. Teachers, 
Andre Singer, Angela Diller, Helen G. Baker. 

Commendation: Michael D. Sahl, 12, Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y. Teachers, 
Howard A. Murphy, Deborah H. Jennings. 

Commendation: Norma Melvin, 14, Arlington 
(Mass.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mr. Russell. 


Piano solo — Any style or 
rhythmic movement 

Second Prize, $15: Lionel Nowak, 14, Notting- 
ham H. S., Syracuse, N. Y 

Commendation: Linda Ann Shirk, 12, St. Agnes 
School, Springfield, Ill. Teacher, Sister Mary 
Sabina. 

Commendation: Lionel Nowal, 14, Nottingham 
H. S., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Composition for not more than six 

instruments (sponsored by Conn Band 

Instrument Division, Elkhart, Indiana ) 

Commendation: Vivian Estelle Ross, 12, H. S. of 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y. Teacher, Alexander 
Richter 

SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS 

Co-sponsor: Signature Recording Corp. 

Supplementary Award for General Ability 
in Music Composition 

Fifth Prize, $5: Lionel A. Nowak, 14, Notting- 
ham H. S., Syracuse, N. Y 

To all high school students winning Ist, 2nd, or 
3rd prizes in the Scholastic Creative Music Awards, 
Signature will also present as a Supplementary 
Award — Paul Whiteman’s newly recorded Signa- 
ture album of Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 


Industrial Arts Awards 


You still have time to enter the 1947 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. You may 
enter a project in any of the following 
classifications: metal, mechanical 
drawing, printing, and model making. All 
entries must be sent no later than June Ist. 

The winning entries will be exhibited in 
the First National High School Industrial 
Arts Fair to be held at the Museum of 
Science and Industry, Chicago, August 17 
to September 7, 1947. Names of winners 
will be announced in the September issues 
of the American Vocational Journal and 
Scholastic Magazines. 

For further information about the In- 
dustrial Arts Awards, ask your Industrial 
Arts teacher or write for the Scholastic 
Industrial Art Awards 1947 Rules Booklet. 
Address: Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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How close can you get to 


a clown? 


Go ahead, get close up when you’re 
taking snapshots— 

For pictures of clowns, and of any- 
one for that matter, turn out more 
interestingly when you’re close up. 
But here’s a warning—don’t get too 
near, until you know things like these: 
1. Never get closer than 6 feet with 
a box camera, unless you use a por- 
trait attachment over the lens. 

2. If your camera has a focusing ad- 
justment, pace distance between 
subject and camera for accuracy. 
3. Don’t tryto get all the background. 
Concentrate on the main subject. 

These are just three of the many 
tips you’ll find in Ansco’s exciting 
book, “‘Better Photography Made 
Easy.” Get your copy today. 





And to help get a good picture each 
time, use ‘‘wide-latitude’’AnscoFilm. 
See how this wide latitude over- 
comes minor exposure errors—brings 
you a better picture each time you 
snap the shutter. Use Ansco Film. 





ASK FOR 








FILM @© CAMERAS 











Get your copy at your dealer's! You'll have fun read- 
ing Ansco’s new book, “‘Better Photography Made Easy.” 


You’ll find suggestions for correcting common picture- 
taking errors —plus many pages of professional advice that 
is easy to understand and apply. Get your copy at any 
dealer’s. Just 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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Panny and 


Pawnee Sam 
(Continued from page 12) 


money he carried. The sky had been 
dark and cloudy; he had seen almost 
nothing of his assailant, but he knew 
that the robber had ridden west. He 
himself drove east to the next tollhouse 
and aroused the keeper. The gate was 
already down as was the custom after 
nightfall. Gathering some men, and 
warning the keeper to let no stranger 
go by, Mr. Clinton and the others drove 
west at top speed hoping that by some 
happy chance the robber might have 
been stopped at the Wilson tollhouse. 
There were no side roads on that stretch 
of the pike, and the road was fenced all 
the way. It was possible that the rob- 
ber might be trapped. 

When they thundered up to the sec- 
ond tollhouse, they found all the lamps 
lighted and Mr. Wilson guarding the 
gate with his gun. He said that earlier 
he had been awakened by the sound of 
a galloping horse. 

“I had a feeling someone meant to 
jump the gate,” he told the men, “so 
I was out hollering to him to stop. The 
fellow still rode on, but I waved my 
arms and the horse shied and wouldn't 
jump. He tried it again and then he 
rode off-back the way he came — and I 
dunno where he went.” 

Mrs. Wilson, in her dressing gown, 
told the same story. She’d heard her son 
shout, and had jumped out of bed. She 
reached the door in time to see the man 
turn his horse and to hear him ride off. 

“And I've got a good idea who it 
was,” Wilson added darkly. 

“How could you tell, on a_ black 
night like this?” Mr. Clinton asked. “I 


couldn’t see a thing except the horse 
had a white nose.” 

Mr. Wilson explained that he always 
kept a lantern burning in the front 
window at night. It casts a light on the 
roadway, “I saw the horse’s legs and 
feet clear,” he said. 

“What good does that do?” Mr. Clin- 
ton asked. 

“You ain't a tollkeeper, or you'd know 
the legs of the horses that go by,” Mr. 
Wilson answered. “I'd take my oath 
on that horse. And I heard the inan’s 
voice yelling to it. I'd take my oath on 
that, too.” This talk had roused excite- 
ment in the neighborhood. A robbery 
by a stranger was one thing, but when 
Mr. Wilson said that he’d take his oath 
on the man and the horse, everyone be- 
gan to wonder and to look at one an- 
other uneasily. The gates were kept 
down all day, and only people well 
known to the keepers were allowed to 
pass. 

Panny, and Aunt, and Mrs. Lewis, 
the housekeeper, stayed at home talk- 
ing in low tones. It was like a funeral. 
The sun shone bright and warm, the 
butterflies hovered over the garden, the 
geese lay in the shade of the hedge, 
the mosquitoes hummed in the shadow 
of the vines, just as usual. Bu: nothing 
could make the day seem natural. At 
supper time Uncle said that the Sher- 
iff had been hunting for any hoofprints 
leading off the pike or some place where 
the fence rails might have been taken 
down and put up again after a horse 
had passed. 

Uncle and the other men on the farm 
had joined the hunt. 

“We couldn’t find a thing,” he told 
Aunt. 

“No horse has left the pike unless it 
flew. Or maybe it turned in at one of 





the farms. I don’t like Wilson’s man- 
ner. 

“What do you mean?” Aunt asked 
anxiously. “He’s always rude — these 
days, since you wouldn't let him steal 
your land. But do you mean more than 
that?” 

Uncle shook his head, “Guess that’s 
it,” he said but he looked tired. “I'll 
be glad when the sheriff comes and 
this business is cleared up, if it’s ever 
going to be. We'd better go to bed. I’ve 
had a long day.” 

Panny was glad to go to bed early, 
and to forget the gloomy uncertainty of 
the day in sleep. But suddenly she 
found herself awake, sitting bolt up- 
right in bed, Far below her, there were 
feet tramping on the veranda and a 
loud knocking at the door. 

She heard Uncle call out, asking who 
was there, and then men’s voices an- 
swering harshly. She heard a match 
striking and, opening her door softly, 
made out, down the stair, the light of 
a moving candle. 

Aunt said clearly, “I'll come, too,” 
and Uncle answered not so clearly, 
“No, you'd better stay here.” 

Then a door opened, and heavy boots 
and heavy voices poured into the house . 
dewnstairs, but there was all the second 
floor between Panny and what was go- 
ing on. She couldn't hear much. She 
listened for Aunt, but Aunt was silent. 
She tip-toed to the window. It was a 
clear night. She could see stars and the 
lights of St. Louis and the tollhouse 
window outlined by lamp light. 

She heard the crunch of gravel. A 
man was walking to and fro on the 
drive, watching the house. Another man 
was over by the gooseberry bushes, 
standing still. To the north she saw a 
faint white light, which came and went; 
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Higgins Ink Company, Inc. is 


pleased and proud to extend greet- 


have sponsored for 19 consecutive 


years: 


FREEHAND DRAWING IN BLACK 
INKS - FREEHAND DRAWING IN 
COLORED INKS - CARTOONING - 
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may be proud of contributing to 
American culture. We look for- 
ward to their success in coming 


contests. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 
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she guessed was the end of a cigar. 
The farm house was surrounded, but 
why in the world? Had thé robber es- 
caped and gone into hiding here — in 
the woodshed, maybe? 

Panny could stand it no longer. She 
slipped on her wrapper and tip-toed 
down the creaking steps. The hall was 
dark, but the kitchen beyond was 
lighted, and filled with men. 

She heard Uncle say sharply, “This 
is ridiculous! Sam wouldn’t do such a 
thing, Sheriff. There’s no proof against 
him.” 

“Sam!” Panny’s heart stopped beat- 
ing. Were they accusing Pawnee Sam 
of the robbery? Were they going to take 
him away and put him in jail? Oh, no! 

A voice she guessed was the sheriff 
said reasonably, “You’ve admitted that 
the Injun sleeps alone over the shed and 
that he could let himself out.” 

“But he wouldn’t!” Uncle interrupted. 

“You say Mr. Wilson is trying to work 
off a grudge. We ain’t going to hurt the 
Injun. I’m just going to take him along 
with me in my buggy t» the lockup and 
then the lawyers can decide what to 
do with him.” 

“He’s not guilty!’ Uncle shouted. 
“Wilson, you're a lying sneak to accuse 
an innocent man of what he hasn't 
done.” 

“Liar yourself!” came Wilson’s voice, 
“Didn’t I see them white legs of that 
sorrel of yours in the lantern lights? 
Wouldn't I know that Injun’s voice any- 
where, with me living right down the 
road from him like I do?” 

But Panny didn’t hear the rest. She 
had always been quick to act. Now she 
ran out of the darkness of the hall into 
the lighted kitchen and confronted the 
tollkeeper, while the circle of men 
blinked at her in surprise. 

“Panny,” Uncle began, but for once 
she paid no attention to him. Her eyes 
were fixed on Mr. Wilson’s face. “What 
kind of legs did that horse have?” she 
demanded, “The one you saw in the 
lantern light?” 

The man’s eyes shifted for a moment 
and then met hers again. When he spoke 
it was with pretended playfulness. 
“Now you run along, Sister,” he said. 
“You get back to bed and leave this to 
the men folks.” 

“Panny,” Uncle began again. 

But Panny was not to be turned aside. 
“You say first what color they were,” 
she challenged fiercely. “You say it 
again.” 

“There can’t be any harm in that, 
Wilson,” said the sheriff. “You said 
white, didn’t you?” 

“Sure they're white!” the tollkeeper 
blustered. “A sorrel has white legs.” 

“That’s how you know it was Sam, 
isn’t it?” Panny insisted. “If it weren’t 

(Continued or page 28) 
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for the horse’s legs, you couldn’t be 
sure?” 

The uneasy look deepened in Mr. 
Wilson’s eyes. “Will someone stop this 
kid’s nagging?” he asked irritably. “Get 
along back where you belong, Sister, 
and mind your own business.” 

But now all the men were paying a 
different sort of attention. They began 
to understand that Panny meant some- 
thing that was important. 

“You answer her, Wilson,” the sher- 
iff commanded and there was a new tone 
in his voice. 

“I'd know his voice, too,” Mr. Wil- 
son muttered. 

“But a voice wouldn’t be enough,” 
Panny urged. “You couldn’t be sure 
about a voice.” ; 

“Sure I could,” argued the man, but 
the sheriff shook his head, his sharp 
eyes studying Mr. Wilson. 

“You can’t swear to a voice,” he said. 
“Your evidence rests on the horse, and 
your knowing him well.” . 

It was curious, but now it was the 
tollkeeper who was on the defensive, 
not Pawnee Sam standing quietly by the 
stove with a stranger behind him, be- 
tween him and the door. 

Mr. Wilson realized it and threw up 
his head, “All right,” he shouted, “I 


stand by what I said! And I say it was 
that big sorrel horse I saw and that it 
has white legs!” 

“You'd better go down to the barn, 
Al, and bring Chief up,” said Uncle. 

“You ain’t got two sorrels?” the sheriff 
asked. 

“No, the work team are a white and 
a black. I’ve only got one buggy horse.” 

Then Al called out and the sheriff 
opened the door. Uncle carried the 
lamp in his hand and went out on the 
steps. 

Panny stood where she was in the 
middle of the room. No one outside had 
said anything. Surely she couldn’t have 
been mistaken! 

The sheriff came in first, beating his 
hands together. “Well, Ill be corn- 
swaggled,” he remarked. 

“Miss Panny knows what’s she’s talk- 
ing about. Jenning, you can stand away 
from that Injun. There ain’t a mite of 
evidence against him.” 

Pawnee Sam’s gaze came back from 
the distance, rested for moment on Mr. 
Wilson, rested for a moment on Panny, 
and then he moved quietly out of the 
room. 

“And now,” said Uncle, “Ill thank 
you Wilson, to get out of this house and 
never come into it again.” 
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The tollkeeper gave him an ugly 
look, “I’ve been offered a job at Cairo,* 
he snarled, “I'll go there where I can 
have good neighbors.” He picked up 
his hat from the table and walked out 
into the night. 

Panny turned to go. 

“Tell me, Miss Panny, what made 
you remember that horse’s markings?” 
said the jubilant sheriff. “I guess you 
saved Sam from getting into a lot of 
trouble. Funny thing he didn’t stop to 
thank you.” 

“Oh, he thanked me,” Panny ex- 
plained. “He didn’t say anything, but 
mostly Sam doesn’t say anything. He 
thanked me just the same!” She added, 
“I understand him because we're 
friends. You see he helped me a lot 
once.” 

She made a grave little bow. “I'd 
better go back to bed now,” she said. 
“Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” they all said to her, 
and the sheriff called after her, “You 
certainly fixed things, Miss Panny.” 


Short Story Awards 


FIRST PRIZE: $35 


RUTH GREENDYKE, 13, East Jr. H. $., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. Teacher, Veora E. Mead. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 


JOHN R. CANFIELD, 14, Bloomfield (N. J.) 
Jr. H. S. Teacher, Mary Crowe. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 


ROBERT W. SHAW, 13, Burnside School, East 
Hartford, Conn. Teacher, Elsie Fletcher. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Marilyn Betz, 15, Hackett Jr. H. $., Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Louise Gunn. 

Judith Walker, 14, Independence (Mo.) Jr. 
H. S, Teacher, Helen Rucker. 

Bill Atkins, Jr., 12, John Burroughs Jr. H. S., 
Clayton, Mo. Teacher, Dr. Mark Neville. 

Helen Cherin, 12, P. $. 254, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Lucyle Holton. 

Darleen |. Delehoy, 14, Bloom Twp. H. S., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Teacher, Vera Kohlhoff. 

George Jackson, 15, Hutchins Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mae C. Kenny. 

Eric Salzman, 13, Forest Hills (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Bella $. Turk. 

Gary Mclaughlin, St. Luke H. S., Carnegie, 
Pa. Teacher, Sister M. Suzanne. 

Eugene Pazin, 16, West Chicago (Ill.) Com- 
munity H. S. Teacher, Norma Stahl. 

Shirley M. Cognard, 13, Clifton Hill School, 
Omaha, Nebr. Teacher, Miss $. C. Washburn. 

Joan Missimer, 13, John Marshall Jr. H. $., 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Winnifred Osten. 

Barbara M. Cook, 13, Storrs (Conn.) Grammar 
School. Teacher, Mrs. Lilian Custer. 

Barbara Devins, 12, Nichols School, Evanston, 
Ill. Teacher, Lillian M. O’Brien. 

Philip Glynn, 14, Briston (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, 
Marie Donovan. 

William Bruce Hoff, 14, Parkersburg (W. Va.) 
H. S. Teacher, Harold Full. 

Allan Klema, 15, Bristol (Conn.) H. S. Teacher, 
Beatrice Jones. 

Elaine Stevens, 14, John Fitch H. S., Windsor, 
Conn. Teacher, Elizabeth Lee. 














Movie Check List 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““ Odd Man Out. “““Great 
Expectations. “Stallion Road. “The Private 
Affairs of Bel Ami. ““The Adventuress. 
“The Macomber Affair. ““The Yearling. 
~The Best Years of Our Lives. ““The 
Other Love. “Homestretch. ““Sea of 
Grass. ““High Barbaree. “The Locket. 
*“The Beginning or the End. ““Pursued. 
“Boomerang. “““13 Rue Madeleine. 
“vv it’s a Wonderful Life. 

Comedy: ““Dear Ruth. “““The Farm- 
er’s Daughter. ““The Egg and I. ~“'It 
Happened on Fifth Avenue. ““My Favorite 
Brunette. ““The Sin of Harold Diddle- 
bock. “Suddenly It’s Spring. “I'll Be Yours. 
“Honeymoon. ““The Late George Apley. 

Musical: ““It Happened in Brooklyn. 
““Camegie Hall. “New Orleans. “The 
Fabulous Dorseys. ““Song of Schehere- 
zade. 

Mystery: ““The Red House. “Calcutta. 
“The Brasher Doubloon. ““Lady in the 
Lake. 


Western: “Ramrod. 





The Bridge That Didn’t Move 


An Indian who had recently become 
rich bought a roadster .A few days 
later he returned to the car dealer with 
this story: 

“Fill up car, step on starter, trees 
go by mighty fast, see bridge coming, 
turn out to let bridge pass. Gimme an- 


” 
other car. 
Miss Roberta Belair, Stevens Jr. H. S., Claremont, N. H. 


Dirt Cheap 


A little boy was outside playing and 
he got mud all over his clothes. He 
wanted an ice cream cone so he went 
in and asked his father for the money. 

“Oh, no,” said his father looking at 
him. “No money this week, young man. 
Remember, “Grime doesn’t pay!”’ 


Greta Griggs, Cuzick. Kentucky 


Solution to Newsword Puzzle, p. 31 


ACROSS: 1-Java; 5-Batavia; 8-as; 9-lend; 10-is; 
12-loser; 14-no; 15-Ind.; 16-St.; 18-Dem.; 20-rue; 
21-poke; 22-do; 24-urn; 25-Una; 26-tin; 27-bad; 
28-per; 29-I’d; 30-ebb; 31-snip; 33-gear; 35-riots; 
36-rye; 37-Ia.; 38-ad. 

DOWN: 1-Jason; 2-at; 3-vale; 4-aver; 5-Bali; 
6-in; 7-A.D.; 10-Indonesia; 11-Soekarno; 13-S.D.; 
16-Surabaya; 17-tend; 19-me; 20-rubber; 21-pup; 
22-did; 23-on; 26-tips; 30-e.g.; 32-it; 34-red; 
35-R.1. 





S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Occidental (ock - sih - DEHN - t1). 
Western. From the Latin occidere, 
meaning to fall or go down. The sun 
“goes down” or sets in the west. There- 
fore the west is called the Occident. 

Oriental (o-rih - EHN - tl). Eastern. 
From the Latin oriri meaning to rise. 
The run rises in the east. Therefore the 
east is called the Orient. 

sponsor (SPON-suhr. Pronounce the 
o as in on), To support or back; to 
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take the responsibility for some other 
person or nation, From the Latin spon- 
dere, meaning to engage oneself or 
promise. 


NAMES AND PLACES 
The accented syllable is capitalized. 
Bali (BAH-lee). 
Celebes (SEHL-ee-beez or seh-LEE- 
beez). 

Surabaya (soo-rah-BAH-yah). 
Madura (muh-DOO-ruh). 
Sjahrir (shah-REER). 
Soekarno (soo-KAHR-no). 
Timor (tee-MORE). 
‘Halmahera (hal-mah-HAY-rah). 








FINAL ISSUE 


With this issue, Junior Scholastic 
suspends publication for the sum- 
mer. All subscribers have received 
their full quota of issues — 16 for 
this semester, 32 for the school 
year. F 

To all our readers we extend our 
sincere wishes for a Happy Sum- 
mer. — The Editors 
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Wood Classification of the 
Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


Think of the kick you'd get, if 
your woodworking ability won you 
a popular Delta Power Tool! And 
think of the fun you could have 
using both your skill and your 
brand-new power tool, to make 
swell, good-looking objects. 


You are eligible to try for one 
of these worthwhile prizes, if you 
are in the seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, or twelfth grades. 
Simply enter a project of yours — 
in which the major material is 
wood— in the W ood Classi- 
fication of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. 


$-42 








You may participate in one of 
these three groups: 1. Carving . .. 
2. Furniture Making ...3. Pattern 
Making. There are no entry fees 
or charges of any kind. 

Get busy working on the entry 
that you hope wins you a valuable 
Delta Power Tool. 





Ask your shop teacher for a free copy 
of the official rules booklet which 
gives you detailed instructions. 

(Teachers Note: Official Rule Books are 
available from Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17). 











Delta Manufacturing Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Smooth Flowing 
Drawing and lettering 


SPEEDBALL PENS 


ARE THE EASIEST TO USE 
TOOLS EVER DEVISED , and 
their low cost recommends them 
for both school and commercial use 


Write today for Speedbal! Charts on Pen 
lettering . include 6* to cover postage 


at per Lo. Comden, WS, USA 
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Sngreaved as shown any name eneRaves FREE. 
Send 75c with this ad) for the 
TIE SLIDE ONLY—SOc (Speciai hev. Price.) 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 Surf Ave., Dept. 52-T, Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 


REFILL CHEMICALS UU 


Do you need chemicals for your chem- 
istry set? Now you can have them in 
wide-mouth, screw-top bottles sold in 
Ve, %, 1 oz. and fluid oz. sizes, 
Write Madison Chemical Company, 
3530A Blackhawk Drive 
Madison, Wisconsin 








LARGEST DIAMOND ond TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


stamps from “from 20 difaren 


United Nations is. A 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAAILS. 
Real 4. in Stomp Co 7 
°. 
Dept. 7, Ark. 


POSITIVELY eer Offer — 


Latest Seott’s International .00 Stamp Album— 
covering entire World, contains 36,000 illustrated, 
descriptive spaces; Scott's 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
logues “Philately’s Eneyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 


is PLYM¢ MOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California California 
INDIA 3 
25 . to approval applicants. C | 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N. J. 








DIFFERENT 














TBR id STAMPS 





including Commemoratives, Gharities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
3c to Approval Buyers. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





No Bargain 


“Here’s that suit I bought from you 
last week,” said the customer, angrily. 
“You said you would return my money 
if it wasn’t satisfactory.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the clerk. 
“But we're happy to say that. we found 
your money entirely satisfactory.” 


Annie Laura Thomas, Howard Jr. H. 8., Atlanta, Ga 
Retort—Satisfactory 


Mother (after supper): “Willie, you 
didn’t do what I told you to do today.” 

Willie: “Oh, ma, I'll do it tomorrow.” 

Mother: “You should remember that 
tomorrow never comes.” 

Willie: “If that’s true, then, of course, 
today never ends. So, I’ve lots of time 


yet to do what you told me!” 
Garrison Long, Indian Trail (N. C.) H. 8. 


Log-ging Rises 
“How’s this, waiter? You’ve charged 
me two dollars and a half for plank 
steak!” 
“Sorry, sir, but lumber’s gone up 
again!” 
Ollie Purvis, Martin Boots School, Marion, Ind 


Moo News 


“I had to run into a fence to avoid 
hitting a cow standing in the road,” ex- 
plained the lady driver to the judge. 

“Was it a Jersey cow?” asked the 
judge. 

“I wouldn’t know,” 
lady driver. 
plates.” 


Arline Cohen, Maple Avenue School, Morristown, N. J. 
Weekly Call 


Question: “What did the water say to 
the bathtub?” 

Answer: “Give you a ring Saturday 
night, Tubby old boy.” 


Eddie Kassatly. Palm Beach (Fla.) Public School 


Joke of the Week 


Janis Grant, a pupil in the Loundes- 
boro School, St. Clair, Alabama, is this 
week’s winner of Joke of the Week 
honors. Here’s her contribution: 


Winklewit Willoughby loved little 
birds and always scattered bread crumbs 
around for them. One day he stayed to 
watch the birds eat the bread. 

Soon two swallows swooped down. The 
first ignored the pile, but the second 
fell on it and started devouring the 
bread crumbs. Finally, the first swallow 
noticed his friend standing by with a 
bored expression and asked: “What's 
wrong? Are you dieting?” 

“Oh, no,” said the first swallow. “It’s 
just that I only eat whole wheat bread.” 


answered the 
“I didn’t see its license 








Alitielmere irises 


A National Magazine for Junior High School 
and Upper Elementary Grades Published Weeke 
ly during the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Pub- 
lisher © Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
© Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor ® 
Mary Jane Dunton, Art Director © Sarah 
McC. Gorman, Production Chief © G. Her- 
bert McCracken, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Advertising © Clyde R. Shuford, 
Circulation Manager © Agnes Laurino, 
Busi M © Augustus K. Oliver, 





Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Iri M. Brock, Prin- 
cipal, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. © Henry H. Hill, President, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ® 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference © Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. © Carroll R. Reed, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington, 
D. C. © Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Minnesota © Ben 
D. Wood, Columbia University. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion, or Advertising, to: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 
220 East 42nd St., New York-17, N. Y. 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
isement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a selec- 
tion of other stamps known os “approvals.” Each of 
these “approval” stamps has a price clearly mark 
If you keep any of the “approval” stamps you must 
pay for them and return the ones you do not wish 
to buy. If you do not intend to te any of the 
“approval” stamps return them promptly, being 
careful to write your name and address in the up- 
per left-hand corner of the envelope in which you 
return the stamps. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
Wwow!! FUN — ONLY 10c! 





What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
=. as from forei issi other 
Includes stamps from South Ameri 

Free Cape 











Juby, Palestine, ete. Suding ate: 





varieties of Vatican City 
towleen smallest suey including 
ay of Pope Pius stamps 
om Afghanistan, i Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
interesting countries. All together 
ps, total catalog 

price over $2.50! — only (0e to ap- 
proval applicants. Write today! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Methuen, Mass. 








PROTECT YOUR STAMPS— 


with Crystal-Mount—a beautiful inexpensive protecting 
mount used by thousands of collectors. Made of spark- 
ling Be oy cellulose acetate, as recommended by 

Bureau of Standards. Send for free samples! 
namaes & CO.. 107 Transit Bidg.. Boston 17, Mass. 











Avt.s to ZANZI6bAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZI 
BAR including Cyprus, Maita, Dominica and ot 
ONLY Sc with pictorial & commemorative approvals. 
= 


YMAN Co., Dept. 238 Box 139, C.S.A., N.Y. C.8 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Irish Commemorative Collection, § Lee 
including Dr tic Easter Rebel- & 
lion Issue to Approval Applicarts. 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
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Know your money! Whose portraits 
are on the various denominations of 
U. S. currency? Whose portrait is on the 
half-dollar? We give you hints for each 
question. You write the flame of the 
“Famous American” on the answer line. 


a. $1 bill — CANS COCs 
He was our first President. 
b. $2 bill ee 


He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


e. $5 bill ____ 
“The Great Emancipator.” 


d. $10 bill ape ews 
He fought a duel with Aaron Burr. 


e. $20 bill ____ ssi hescanialaiin 
His nickname was “Old Hickory.” 
f. $50 bill 


The General in command of the 
Union Armies during the Civil War. 





g. $100 bill __ 
Editor of “Poor 
nac.” 


Richard’s Alma- 


h. $500 bill _ 
| i 
1901]. 





President assassinated in 


i. $1,000 bill ee eS 
U. S. President from 1885-89. and 
1893-97. 








{. $5,000 bil} _____ ee 
U. S. President. whose wife’s name 
was “Dolly.” 


k. $10,000 bill _— 





in Lin- 


Secretary of the Treasury 
coln’s Cabinet. 
1. $100,000 bil] __ a. ik 
U. S. President during World 
War I. 
m. 1947 halt-dollar 





He was a great Negro educator 
and a great American 
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‘ujooury ureyeaqy (9) ‘uosieyef sewoyy 
(q) ‘uoyBuryseA, 951005 (e) ‘siamsuy 





Solution Last Week’s Newsword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-hemp; 5-tan; 
ll-orbit; 12-sews; 14-bane; 15-maze; 16-or; 17- 
base; 18-art; 19-an; 20-and; 22-tilled; 24-alas; 
25-ant; 26-so; 28-M.D.; 29-foul; 3l-tea; 33- 
Dunedin; 36-ox; 37-ore; 38-to. 

DOWN: 1-Hobart; 2-Erin; 3-mite; 4-P.S.; 5- 
7-New Zealand; 8-Mo.; 9- 
17-bat; 18-add; 21-nest; 23- 
27-old; 29-fur; 30-one; 31-to; 
34-it; 35-no. 


8-Maoris; 10-are; 


6-areas; 
13-S. E.,; 
26-sue; 

33-do; 


Tasmania; 
arbor; 
llama; 


32-ex; 


1. 
5 


oe 


10. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


18. 
20. 


29 


25. 


26. 


27 


SAD Up to 
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A large island of Indonesia. 


. Capital of Dutch E. Indies. 


In such a way. 9. Make a loan. 
Form of be. 12. One who loses. 
Opposite of yes. 

Abbrev. of Indiana. 

Abbr. for saint. 

Abbr. for Democrat. 

Regret. 21. Prod. 


. Accomplish. 24. Kind of vase. 


Girl’s name. 
One of chief resources of Indonesia. 


. Not good. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


Preposition meaning for each. 
Contraction of I would. 

Flow back to the sea. 

Cut quickly. 

Machine wheel with teeth. 
Uprisings. 

Kind of grain. 

Abbrev. for Iowa. 

Short form of advertisement. 


. Greek hero who tound Golden Fleec« 


Preposition used to show where. 


. Valley. 


State to be true. 

Island in Dutch E. Indies, E. of Java. 

Within. 

Year of Our Lord. 

. Republic consisting of Sumatra, Java, 
and Madura. 

. President of Indonesia. 

. Abbrev. for South Dakota. 

. Port in Java. 

. Take care of. 

. First person, singular. 

. Main resource of Indonesia. 

. Young dog. 

. Past tense of do. 

. Upon. 


. Ends of the fingers. 


. For example (abbrev.) 
. Neuter pronoun. 
. A color. 


5. Abbrev. for Rhode Island. 


Answers are in Teacher Edition 


word 


31 

















‘ W: SAY “Good Work” 
to all the boys and girls 
who designed posters for 
the Planters Car Card 
Award. 


Congratulations to the win- 
ners we proudly list below. 


Group | 


First Prize, $25: Sammy Jaimes, 15, 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union H. S. 


Second Prize, $15; Jeanne Lerch, 13, 
Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Third Prize, $10: Mary Kanekie, 14, 
Phoenix (Arizona) Union H. S. 


Group Il 
First Prize, $25: Sheiba Luberman, 16, 
Miami (Florida) H. S. 


Second Prize, $15; Zygmand Sawicki, 17, 
Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Third Prize, $10: Ray Romance, 16, 
Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Group Ill 


First Prize, $25: Allan Kornmiller, 18, 
East Tech. H. S., Cleveland, O. 


Second Prize, $15: Richard Zayac, 17, 
Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Third Prize, $10: Jay Holland, 18, 
Cass Tech H. S., Detroit, Mich. 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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“OF COURSE YOU CAN LEARN TO TYPE!” 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique. 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations. 





This is how you strike a capital “P” 7 
by the touch system. With three fingers | 
of each hand still anchored on the guide 
keys, the /eft little finger pivots to the 
shift key—and the right little strikes “P.” 















POSTURE is important. Sic FINGERS should curve as PIVOT fingers from the “SUG THEKEYS,”saysSaksvig ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 


erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, with wrists and “home” positionstostrike —eliminate arm or wrist instruction book, touch 
comfortable balance and arms relaxed. Tap ~~ keys with proper fingers action, keep the fingers typing chart (with exercise 
avoid fatigue briskly...finger actionon/y. ...then return “home”. close to the keys. on back) —then go ahead! 


7 


This fast sturdy portable 
has full size “‘office”’ keyboard 


| Lapeer: useful to typing student or “occasional” typist, 
Smith-Corona is “tops’’ in portables. You'll like its good 
looks, its easy action, its complete equipment. And with reason- 
ably brief practice, you can easily learn to type faster than you 





can write by hand. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate its many features—you must 
see them to appreciate them. An ideal gift to anyone who has 
writing work to do. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 
L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 











INDEX TO VOLUME 20 
(Feb. 3-May 19, 1947) 


Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F—Feb., Mr—March, A—April, Ma—May). 
The first figure indicates day of month; the number after the dash indicates 
the page number. Example: A 7—3 means April 7, page 3. The letter T 
following o page number means Teacher Edition or Scholastic Teacher. 


A 


Accidents: Bicycle Accidents, Mr 24— 
10; Driver Training for Students 
Can Cut Accident Toll, A 14—17T. 

Achievements Series (Historical Pic- 
ture Stories): Bikes, Ma 12—18; 
Bridges, A 14—10, A 21—20; Bron- 
choscope, Mr 10—29; Canning, Mr 
24—9; Cotton Gin, A 7—10; Ether— 
Conqueror of Pain, Mr 3—9; Mo- 
tion Pictures, F 10—10; Movable 
Type, A 28—14; Phonograph, F 3— 
11; Photography, Ma 5—11; Rail- 
roads, Mr 17—14; Refrigeration, Mr 
31—16; Sewing Machine, F 17—8; 
Telephone, F 24—12; Typesetting, 
A 28—14. 

Africa: Chocolate Tree, Ma 5—9; Dia- 
monds at Work, F 17—6. 

Agriculture: Resources of the Amer- 

—icas, F 10—3; Yam Champs Win 
Trip to New York City, Mr 10—15. 

Alaska: To Alaska by Car (with 
map), F 3—49. 

Albania: Issue May be Decided in 
World Court, A 14—5. 

Antarctica: Byrd’s Antarctic Expedi- 
tion Finds New Land, Seas, Mr 
17—4; U.N. Antarctic Rule Op- 
posed, Ma 5—3; U.N. Flags Dropped 
Over South Pole, Mr 10—7. 

Atomic Energy: see United Nations, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Argentina: Theme Article (with 
map), Mr 31—4; Quebracho, the 
Axe-Breaker, Mr 10—8. 

Australia: Land Down Under (with 
map), Ma 5—4; Mercy Flight on 
Worms, Ma 5—3. 

Aviation: Air Age Map, Ma 12—11; 
Air Transport, Ma 12—10; Ameri- 
can Neighbors (with map), F 3—6; 
I Flew Around South America 
(Nancy Larrick), F 17—5T; My 
First Trip in a Plane, Ma 12—10; 
Reynolds Bombshell Breaks Hughes 
Mark, Ma 5—3; U.S. and’Canadian 
Airlines map, Ma 12—14. 

Awards: Art, Ma 19—9, 10, 11; Essay, 
Journalism, Poetry, Story Awards, 
Ma 19—12, 16, 18, 20; Honorable 
Mention, Ma 19—22, 23, 24, 25:; 
Publicity, Mr 17—11T; A 14—10T. 


Bananas: Upside Down Fruit, A 21— 
7 


Bib and Tuck: Crew of Jolly Rogers 
(how to organize a club), Ma 5— 


12; Ricardo, abre la puerta! (Latin 
American high school students), Mr 
31—9; Sons and Daughters of UN 
Officials, Ma 12—16; Steve Canyon, 
Milton Caniff, A 28—12. 

Biography: Austin, Warren, F 17~— 
3; Edison, Thomas, F 3—5, 11; 
Douglas, Lewis W., Mr 24—3; Lin- 
coln, Abraham, F 10—8; Marshall, 
George C., F 3—3; Washington, 
George, F 24—4. 

Bicycles: Bicycle Accidents, Mr 24— 
10; pictorial story, Ma 12—18. 

Bolivia: Theme Article (with map), 
Mr 24—4; Tin, Mr 24—¥7. 

Books: see also Off the Press. Up and 
Coming, F 17—28T; What’s New in 
Encyclopedias, F 17—18T. 

Brazil: Coffee; a Leading Latin 
American Product, Mr 17—8; 
Theme Article (with pictorial 
map), Mr 17—5. 

Bridges: pictorial story, A 14—10; 
A 21—20. 
Bronchoscope: 

10—9. 

Burma: Freedom for Burma (with 

map), F 24—3. 


Cc 


Cacao: Chocdlate Tree, Ma 5—9. 
Canada: Maritime Provinces, Ma 12— 
38T; On a Circle Tour of the 
Northwest, (with map), A 14—12T; 
Summer School in Banff, A 14— 
6T; U. S. and Canadian Airlines 
Map, Ma 12—14. 
Caniff, Milton: Steve Canyon (Bib 
and Tuck story), A 28—12. 
Canning: pictorial story, Mr 24—9. 
Chocolate: Chocolate Tree, Ma 5—9. 
Citrus Fruit: Golden Fruit, F 24—8. 
Coal: Fuel Oil from Coal to be Pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, A 14—5. 
Coal Mines: Krug Shuts 518 Mines, 
Declares They’re Unsafe, A 21—3. 
Clubs: Crew of Jolly Rogers (Bib and 
Tuck), Ma 5—12. 
Coffee: Leading Latin 
Product, Mr 17—8. 
Corn: Corn-Fed Country, F 3—12. 
Correspondence, International: Ad- 
ventures in International Friend- 
ship, A 14—26T; Make World 
Friends by Mail, F 17—12T. 
Costa Rica: Theme Article (with map 
and seal), Mr 3—4. 
Cotton: Cotton Gin, A 7—10; King 
Cotton, A 7—7. 


pictorial story, Mr 


American 


5-T 


Cuba: Columbus Called It “The Most 
Beautiful Land Human Eyes Have 
Ever Seen”, F 17—4; seal, F 17—3. 


D 
Debate Question: Vote Here, Mr 17— 
10T. 
Diamonds: F 17—6. 
Disasters: Texas City Blast, Ma 5—3. 
Dodecanese Islands: see Greece. 


Edison, Thomas A.: Celebrating the 
100th Birthday, F 3—5; New Stamp 
Honors Scientist, F 3—4; Phono- 
graph, pictorial story, F 3—11. 

Editorials: Can’t Take It, F 3—21; 
Do Your Best, Mr 10—11; Get a 
Head Start! F 10—15; Hey, Wait a 
Minute! A 28—15; Jolly Rogers, A 
28—11; Make Up Your Mind! Mr 
3—14; On Being Yourself, F 17—11; 
On the Up and Up, Ma 5—14; See- 
ing the Whole Ball, F 24—11; Suc- 
cess in School, A 7—11, A 14—16; 
Success to You, Mr 31—12. 

Education: College-High School 
Agreement in Michigan, A 7—3T; 
Re-education in Germany, Mr 24— 
3T. 

Essay: Danger, Bees Working (Rob- 
ert Klein, awards winner), Ma 19— 
18. 

Ether: pictorial story, Mr 3—9. 

Europe: see also specific countries. 
Most of Europe is Hungry (with 
map), Mr 17—3; Europe Wants 
Tourists, Ma 12—19T. 


F 

Films: see Sight and Sound. 

Flag: see U. S. Flag. 

Ford, Henry: Pioneer of Automobile 
Age, A 28—4. . 

Foreign Ministers, Council: Big Four 
Conference Opens in Moscow, Mr 
17—4; Big Four in Moscow Discuss 
Treaties, Mr 31—3; U. S. Broadcasts 
Reports of Moscow Conference, Mr 
31—3. 

Forests: Our Forests (with map), Mr 
3—7; Resources of the Americas, F 
10—3. 

G 


Georgia: Oldest Mines in the U. S., 
A 28—10. 

Germany: Hoover Urges Aid to Ger- 
mans, Mr 24—2; Re-education, Mr 
24—3T. 

Gold: Oldest Mines in America, A 
28—10. 

Good Grooming: Here’s Looking at 
You, F 3—19, A 7—13. 

Gordon, Thomas G.: A Day with a 
Congressman, A 14—12. ° 

Grapefruit: Golden Fruit, F 24—38. 

Great Britain: Douglas Named Am- 
bassador, Mr 24—3; Promises Free- 
dom for India Before June, 1948, 
Mr 17—4; South Africa Issues 
Royal Visit Stamps, Mr 10—14. 

Greece: Crown Prince Paul Becomes 
King, A 21—2; Dodecanese Islands 
Returned (with map), A 21—2; 
Seeks Help from U.S., Mr 24—3; 
Should UN Supervise U.S. Aid to 
Greece? A 28—3; Truman Requests 
$400,000,000 Aid to Greece and 
Turkey, Mr 31—3. 
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“OF COURSE YOU CAN LEARN TO TYPE!” 


says NORMAN SAKSVIG, authority on typing technique. 
Over 200,000 typists and students have witnessed his amazing demonstrations. 
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This is how you strike a capital “P” 7 
by the touch system. With three fingers | 
of each hand still anchored on the guide 
keys, the /eft little finger pivots to the 
shift key—and the right little strikes “P.” 











POSTURE is important. Sit FINGERS should curve as PIVOT fingers from the “MUG THEMEYS,”saysSaksvig ALL YOU NEED: Typewriter, 


erect, feet flat, to acquire shown, with wrists and “home” positions tostrike —eliminate arm or wrist instruction book, touch 
comfortable balance and arms relaxed. Tap keys. keys with proper fingers ction, keep the fingers typing chart (with exercise 
avoid fatigue briskly...fingeractionon/y. ...then return “home”. close to the keys. on back) —then go ahead! 


This fast sturdy portable 
has full size “‘office”’ keyboard 


grange useful to typing student or “occasional” typist, 
Smith-Corona is “tops” in portables. You'll like its good 
looks, its easy action, its complete equipment. And with reason- 
ably brief practice, you can easily learn to type faster than you 
can write by hand. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate its many features—you must 
see them to appreciate them. An ideal gift to anyone who has 
writing work to do. 


SMITH-CORONA 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1N Y Machines, Vivid Duplicators and Typebar Brand Ribbons and Carbons. 
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Note: Letters indicate month (F—Feb., Mr—March, A—April, Ma—May). 
The first figure indicates day of month; the number after the dash indicates 
the page number. Example: A 7—3 means April 7, page 3. The letter T 
following a page number means Teacher Edition or Scholastic Teacher. 


a 


Accidents: Bicycle Accidents, Mr 24— 
10; Driver Training for Students 
Can Cut Accident Toll, A 14—17T. 

Achievements Series (Historical Pic- 
ture Stories): Bikes, Ma 12—18; 
Bridges, A 14—10, A 21—20; Bron- 
choscope, Mr 10—29; Canning, Mr 
24—9; Cotton Gin, A 7—10; Ether— 
Conqueror of Pain, Mr 3—9; Mo- 
tion Pictures, F 10—10; Movable 
Type, A 28—14; Phonograph, F 3— 
11; Photography, Ma 5—11; Rail- 
roads, Mr 17—14; Refrigeration, Mr 
31—16; Sewing Machine, F 17—8; 
Telephone, F 24—12; Typesetting, 
A 28—14. 

Africa: Chocolate Tree, Ma 5—9; Dia- 
monds at Work, F 17—6. 

Agriculture: Resources of the Amer- 

—icas, F 10—3; Yam Champs Win 
Trip to New York City, Mr 10—15. 

Alaska: To Alaska by Car (with 
map), F 3—9. 

Albania: Issue May be Decided in 
World Court, A 14—5. 

Antarctica: Byrd’s Antarctic Expedi- 
tion Finds New Land, Seas, Mr 
17—4; U.N. Antarctic Rule Op- 
posed, Ma 5—3; U.N. Flags Dropped 
Over South Pole, Mr 10—7. 

Atomic Energy: see United Nations, 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

Argentina: Theme Article (with 
map), Mr 31—4; Quebracho, the 
Axe-Breaker, Mr 10—8. 

Australia: Land Down Under (with 
map), Ma 5—4; Mercy Flight on 
Worms, Ma 5—3. 

Aviation: Air Age Map, Ma 12—11; 
Air Transport, Ma 12—10; Ameri- 
can Neighbors (with map), F 3—6; 
I Flew Around South America 
(Nancy Larrick), F 17—5T; My 
First Trip in a Plane, Ma 12—10; 
Reynolds Bombshell Breaks Hughes 
Mark, Ma 5—3; U.S. and’Canadian 
Airlines map, Ma 12—14. 

Awards: Art, Ma 19—9, 10, 11; Essay, 
Journalism, Poetry, Story Awards, 
Ma 19—12, 16, 18, 20; Honorable 
Mention, Ma 19—22, 23, 24, 25: 
Publicity, Mr 17—11T; A 14—10T. 


B 
Bananas: Upside Down Fruit, A 21— 
7. 
Bib and Tuck: Crew of Jolly Rogers 
(how to organize a club), Ma 5— 


12; Ricardo, abre la puerta! (Latin 
American high schoo] students), Mr 
31—9; Sons and Daughters of UN 
Officials, Ma 12—16; Steve Canyon, 
Milton Caniff, A 28—12. 

Biography: Austin, Warren, F 17~— 
3; Edison, Thomas, F 3—5, 11; 
Douglas, Lewis W., Mr 24—3; Lin- 
coln, Abraham, F 10—8; Marshall, 
George C., F 3—3; Washington, 
George, F 24—4. 

Bicycles: Bicycle Accidents, Mr 24— 
10; pictorial story, Ma 12—18. 

Bolivia: Theme Article (with map), 
Mr 24—4; Tin, Mr 24—¥7. 

Books: see also Off the Press. Up and 
Coming, F 17—28T; What’s New in 
Encyclopedias, F 17—18T. 

Brazil: Coffee; a Leading Latin 
American Product, Mr 17—8; 
Theme Article (with pictorial 
map), Mr 17—5. 

Bridges: pictorial story, 
A 21—20. 

Bronchoscope: 
10—9. 

Burma: Freedom for Burma (with 
map), F 24—3. 


Cc 


Cacao: Chocdlate Tree, Ma 5—9. 
Canada: Maritime Provinces, Ma 12— 
38T; On a Circle Tour of the 
Northwest, (with map), A 14—12T; 
Summer School in Banff, A 14— 
6T; U. S. and Canadian Airlines 
Map, Ma 12—14. 
Caniff, Milton: Steve Canyon (Bib 
and Tuck story), A 28—12. 
Canning: pictorial story, Mr 24—9. 
Chocolate: Chocolate Tree, Ma 5—9. 
Citrus Fruit: Golden Fruit, F 24—8. 
Coal: Fuel Oil from Coal to be Pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania, A 14—5. 
Coal Mjnes: Krug Shuts 518 Mines, 
Declares They’re Unsafe, A 21—3. 
Clubs: Crew of Jolly Rogers (Bib and 
Tuck), Ma 5—12. 
Coffee: Leading Latin 
Product, Mr 17—8. 
Corn: Corn-Fed Country, F 3—12. 
Correspondence, International: Ad- 
ventures in International Friend- 
ship, A 14—26T; Make World 
Friends by Mail, F 17—12T. 
Costa Rica: Theme Article (with map 
and seal), Mr 3—4. 
Cotton: Cotton Gin, A 7—10; King 
Cotton, A 7—7. 


A 14—10; 


pictorial story, Mr 


American 


5-T 


Cuba: Columbus Called It “The Most 
Beautiful Land Human Eyes Have 
Ever Seen”, F 17—4; seal, F 17—3. 


D 
Debate Question: Vote Here, Mr 17— 
10T. 
Diamonds: F 17—6. 
Disasters: Texas City Blast, Ma 5—3. 
Dodecanese Islands: see Greece. 


Edison, Thomas A.: Celebrating the 
100th Birthday, F 3—5; New Stamp 
Honors Scientist, F 3—4; Phono- 
graph, pictorial story, F 3—11. 

Editorials: Can’t Take It, F 3—21; 
Do Your Best, Mr 10—11; Get a 
Head Start! F 10—15; Hey, Wait a 
Minute! A 28—15; Jolly Rogers, A 
28—11; Make Up Your Mind! Mr 
3—14; On Being Yourself, F 17—11; 
On the Up and Up, Ma 5—14; See- 
ing the Whole Ball, F 24—11; Suc- 
cess in School, A 7—11, A 14—16; 
Success to You, Mr 31—12. 

Education: College-High School 
Agreement in Michigan, A 7—3T; 
Re-education in Germany, Mr 24— 
3T. 

Essay: Danger, Bees Working (Rob- 
ert Klein, awards winner), Ma 19— 
18. 

Ether: pictorial story, Mr 3—9. 

Europe: see also specific countries. 
Most of Europe is Hungry (with 
map), Mr 17—3; Europe Wants 
Tourists, Ma 12—19T. 


F 

Films: see Sight and Sound. 

Flag: see U. S. Flag. 

Ford, Henry: Pioneer of Automobile 
Age, A 28—4. 

Foreign Ministers, Council: Big Four 
Conference Opens in Moscow, Mr 
17—4; Big Four in Moscow Discuss 
Treaties, Mr 31—3; U. S. Broadcasts 
Reports of Moscow Conference, Mr 
31—3. 

Forests: Our Forests (with map), Mr 
3—7; Resources of the Americas, F 
10—3. 


G 


Georgia: Oldest Mines in the U. S., 
A 28—10. 

Germany: Hoover Urges Aid to Ger- 
mans, Mr 24—2; Re-education, Mr 
24—3T. 

Gold: Oldest Mines in America, A 
28—10. 

Good Grooming: Here’s Looking at 
You, F 3—19, A 7—13. 

Gordon, Thomas G.: A Day with a 
Congressman, A 14—12. * 

Grapefruit: Golden Fruit, F 24—8. 

Great Britain: Douglas Named Am- 
bassador, Mr 24—3; Promises Free- 
dom for India Before June, 1948, 
Mr 17—4; South Africa Issues 
Royal Visit Stamps, Mr 10—14. 

Greece: Crown Prince Paul Becomes 
King, A 21—2; Dodecanese Islands 
Returned (with map), A 21—2; 
Seeks Help from U.S., Mr 24—3; 
Should UN Supervise U.S. Aid to 
Greece? A 28—3; Truman Requests 
$400,000,000 Aid to Greece and 
Turkey, Mr 31—3. 





6-T 


Guatemala: Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador (with map and seal), F 
24—5. 

Guidance: see Editorials, How're You 
Doing? 


Hawaii: Will These Islands Become 
the Forty-ninth Star on Our Flag? 
(with map), A 28—5. 

HeNanigans (Games, Puzzles, 
Tricks): Famous Americans, F 24— 
13; How Many Dimes? F 3—20; 
Magic Figures, F 17—11; Miscel- 
laneous Tricks, A 14—17, Mr 3—10; 
Word Games, Mr 31—11; Pictures 
on Paper Currency, Ma 12—19; 
Word Tricks, A 21—15. 

Here’s Looking at You: 
Grooming. 

Highways: see also Railroads, Trans- 
portation. American Neighbors 
(with map), F 3—6; New and 
Better Roads for America’s Motor- 
ists (with map), A 14—15; To 
Alaska by Car (with map), F 3—9; 
What’s New on the Highways, A 
14—14. 


History: see also Achievements Se- 
ries, Biography, U. S. Constitution, 
U. S. Flag. How Shall We Teach 
Them History? Ma 5—3T. 

Hobbies: American Hobby Show, Mr 
10—10; A Name for the Paper, F 
3—18; Charms, A 7—14; Collecting 
Hobbies, F 10—19; Goofies (novelty 
buttons), F 24—10; Wooden Nick- 
els, Mr 24—12. 

Honduras: Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador (with map), F 24—5; seal, 
F 24—46. 

Hosteling: A Teacher Goes Hosteling 
(Frances Downing), A 14—7T. 

How’re You Doing? (Manners): 
Apologies, Mr 3—15; Automobile, 
A 7—11; Dating, F 24—11; General, 
Mr 31—12, A 2i—11, Ma 5—14, Ma 
12—-22; Restaurant, F 3—21, F 10— 
15, F 17—11; Table Manners, A 
28—15. 


see Good 


Iceland: Sleepy 
Wakes, A 21—3. 

Indongsia: Moves Towards Freedom, 
A 21—3; United States of Indonesia 
(map), Ma 19—6. 

Intercultural Relations: Good Mate- 
rials on Intercultural Education 
(Beth Rogers), A 21—3T; Inter- 
group Relations in Teaching Mate- 
rials, Mr 3—3T. 

International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion: Through Agencies Teachers 
and Students Can be Samaritans, Mr 
17—13T. 

International Friendship: 


Island Volcano 


see Corre- 


spondence, International. 
J 
Japan: Re-education, Mr 10—3T; 
Should Come Under UN Control 


Says Gen, MacArthur, A 7—3. 

Journalism: Witchcraft (Betty Mc- 
Mahill, awards prize winner), Ma 
19—20. 


Keen Questions: F 3—14; F 10—17; 
Mr 3—12; Mr 17—20; A 7—12; A 
14—18; A 28—10. 

Korea: Aid for Asiatic Country, A 
14—5. ' 

L 


La Guardia, Fiorello: Winner of One 
World Award, A 28—4. 

Latin America: see also specific sub- 
jects. American Neighbors (trans- 
portation), F 3—6; Chocolate, Ma 
5—9; Coffee, Mr 17—8; Diamonds 
at Work, F 17—6; Pan-American 
Day, A 14—5; Resources of tht 
Americas, F 10—3; Ricardo, Abre 
la Puerta!—Latin American high 
school students (Bib and Tuck), 
Mr 31—9; Vagabonding Down Latin 
America Way, Ma 12—25T. 

Limes: Golden Fruit, F 24—8. 

Lincoln, Abraham: Lincoln, Reader, 
Story-teller, Athlete, Lawyer, F 
10—8. 


Little America: see Antarctica. 


M 


Manners: see How're You Doing? 

Marshall, George Catlett: see also 
Foreign Ministers. Named Secre- 
tary of State, F 3—3. 

Medical Care: Should U.S. Govern- 
ment Provide Medical Care? F 17— 
10T. 

Melanesia: see Oceania. 

Mexico: Invitation to Mexico (Fran- 
cisco Villagran), A 14—16T; Mex- 
ico by NEA Tour (Bianco Esch), 
F 17—17T; Mexico on a Shoestring, 
Ma 12—24T; Radio Script, A 14— 
29T; Village and City Life (theme 
article), A 14—6. 

Micronesia: see Oceania. 

Minerals: Oldest Mines (gold) in the 
U.S., A 28—10; Resources of the 
Americas, F 10—3; Tin, Mr 24—7. 

Moving Pictures: Movie Check Up, 
A 7—16; pictorial story, F 10—10. 


New Zealand: Britain of the South, 
(with map), Ma 12—6. 

Nicaragua: Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Panama (with map and seals), Mr 
3—4. 

Nuts: The Nuts We Eat, Mr 31—¥7. 


Oo 


Oceania: Melanesia, Polynesia and 
Micronesia (with pictorial map), A 
21—4. 

Oranges: Golden Fruit, F 24—8. 


P 


Palestine: Britain Asks U.N. to Tac- 
kle Palestine Issue (with map), Mr 
10—3. 

Panama: Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, (with map), Mr 3—4; seal, Mr 
3—5. 

Pan American Day: A 14—5. 

Paraguay: Quebracho, Axe-Breaker, 
Mr 10—8; Revolt Breaks Out 
Against Morinigo’s Regime, A 14— 
3; Theme Article (with map), Mr 
10—5. 





Philippine Islands: Approve Free 
Trade with U. S., A 7—3. 

Phonograph: pictorial story, F 3—11. 

Phonograph Records: Pegasus on 
Dises, A 14—11T. 

Photography: Automatic Camera 
Snaps Photo from V-2 Rocket, A 
14—3; pictorial story, Ma 5—11; 
Shutterbugs, A 14—17, A 21—14, A 
28—17, Ma 12—23. 

Pipelines: World’s Largest Oil Pipe- 
line to be Built in the Middle East 
(with map), Mr 24—2. 

Plays: My Favorite High School Play 
(Scholastic survey) Ma 12—42T. 
Poetry: see also Awards. Dawn 

Talk (Paul Kornmann, second prize 
winner), Ma 19—16; Pegasus on 
Discs, A 14—11T; To Movement 
(Josephine Spivack, Junior Awards 

winner), Ma 19—16. 

Polynesia: see Oceania. 

Products and Resources (World): 
Bananas, A 21—7; Citrus Fruit, F 
24—8; Chocolate, Ma 5—9; Coffee, 
Mr 17—8; Corn, F3—12; Diamonds, 
F 17—6; Forests in the U.S.A., Mr 
3—6; King Cotton, A 7—7; Nuts We 
Eat, Mr 31—7; Quebracho, Mr 10— 
8; Soybean, F 10—6; Tin, Mr 24—7. 

Puerto Rico: Theme Article (with 
pictorial map), A 7—4. 


Q 


Quebracho: Axe-Breaker, Mr 10—8. 
g 


Racial Relations: see Intercultural 
Relations. 

Radio: Good Listening, F 7—25T, Mr 
17—18T, A 14—20T; Dialing, A 14— 
23T. 

Railroads: pictorial story, Mr 17—14; 
What Do You Know About Our 
Railroads? Mr 17—16. 

Reading: Why Can’t They Read and 
Write? (A. M. Ellis), Mr 17—9T. 
Refrigeration: pictorial story, Mr 

31—16. 

Rockets: Automatic Camera Snaps 
Photo from V-2 Rocket, A 14—3; 
Fruit Flies Shot 68 Miles into 
Space in V-2 Rocket, A 7—3. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Roosevelt on 
Foreign Stamps, Ma 5—18. 


Russia: see also United Nations. 
America Broadcasts to Russian 
People, Mr 17—4. 


Safety: Driver Training for Students 
Can Cut Accident Toll, A 14—17T. 

Salvador, El: Guatemala, Honduras, 
El] Salvador (with map and seal), 
F 24—5. 

Schools: College-High School Agree- 
ment in Michigan, A 7—3T; Invita- 
tion to Mexico, A 14—16T; Summer 
School in Banff, Canada, A 14—6T; 
Summer Sessions, Mr 17—7T; Sum- 
mer Study Outside United States, 
Al4—9T. 

Science: see also Achievement Series. 
Fruit Flies Shot 68 Miles into Space 
in V-2 Rocket, A7—3. 

Sensory Quotient: Raising the S.Q. 


(Watts), Mr 17—15T. 
Sewing Machine: 
17—8. 


pictorial story, F 

















SHEnanigans (Things to Make and 
Do): Hearts and Flowers, F 10—10, 
A 21—15. 

Shutterbugs: see Photography. 

Sight and Sound (education films): 
Care and Feeding of Film Projec- 
tors (W.C. Adrian), F 17—20T; 
Hollywood in School: What the Big 
Film-Makers Do for You, A 21— 
19T; Trouble Shooting: What to do 
When Things go Wrong with Your 
Projector (Adrian), Mr 17—17T; 
Visually Yours, A 14—25T, Ma 12— 
33T. 

South Africa: Issues 
Stamps, Mr 10—14. 

South America: see also Latin Amer- 
ica, Your Vacation. American 
Neighbors (with map), F 3—6; I 
Flew Around South America (Nan- 
cy Larrick), F 17—5T. 

Soybeans: Magic Bean, F 10—6. 

Speech: Speech Teachers Meet, F 
17—22T. 

Sports: Attention Tennis Players! 
Mr 17—18; Babe Ruth Gets New 
Job, A 28—4; Big Deal (basket- 
ball), F 10—14; Cream of the Crop 
(baseball), A 28—16; Doodlebug 
Dare-Devil, Art Cross, F 24—10; 
Feller or Newhouser, Who is Bet- 
ter? (baseball), A 14—20; Hits and 
Runs, Ma 5—16; Hoop-la, Mr 10— 
10; Line Up the Winners! (base- 
ball), A 21—16; Raise a Racket! 
(Tennis), Mr 24—13; Short Shots 
(basketball), F 17—13, Mr 17—18, 
Mr 31—13; Texas Tomboy, Mildred 
Didrickson, Mr 3—10; Winter Won- 
ders, F 3—16. 

Stamps (M. A. Neiman, editor): 
Celebrating 100th Anniversary of 
First U. S. Postage Stamps, Mr 31— 
Cover; History of Stamp Collecting, 
F 10—18; Joseph Pulitzer Stamp, 
Mr 24—14; New Stamp honors Edi- 
son, F 3—4; New Stamps—Pulitzer, 
F. D. Roosevelt, Argentina, Egypt, 
San Salvador, A 7—17; Romania 
Has Big 4 Stamp, A 21—18; Roose- 
velt on Foreign Stamps, Ma 5—18; 
South Africa Issues Royal Visit 
Stamps, Mr 10—14; Three New 
Stamps Mark U. S. Centennial, Mr 
31—10; U.S. Air Mail Stamp (DC-4 
plane), Mr 24—14; U. S. Postage 
Stamps 100 Years Old (Wright), F 
3—18; U. S. Stamp Map, A 21—18; 
Your Stamp Album, F 24—14. 

Statue of Liberty: Statue of Liberty 
in His Backyard, Mr 17—12. 

Story: Panny and Pawnee Sam (Ruth 
Greendyke, Junior Awards Win- 
ner), Ma 19—12. 


Royal Visit 


Teachers: see also Capsule News, 
News and Notes, Your Vacation. 
What It Takes to be a Good Teach- 
er, Mr 31—3T. 

Teaching: As a Career (Franklin R. 
Zeran), F 3—27. 

Telephone: pictorial story, F 24—12. 

Theme Articles: American Neighbors 
—transportation (with map), F 3— 
6; Argentina (with map), Mr 31— 
4; Australia (with map), Ma 5—4; 
Brazil (with map), Mr 17—5; Bo- 
livia (with map), Mr 24—4; Costa 


Rica, Nicaragua, Panama (with 
map), Mr 3—4; Cuba (with map), 
F 17—4; Guatemala, Honduras, El 
Salvador, F 24—5; Hawaiian Is- 
lands (with map), A 28—5; Indo- 
nesia (with map), Ma 19—6; Mex- 
ico—Village and City Life, A 14— 
6; New Zealand (with map), Ma 
12—6; Oceania—Melanesia, Poly- 
nesia and Micronesia (with map), 
A 21—4; Paraguay (with map), Mr 
10—5; Puerto Rico (with map), A 
6—4; Resources of the Americas, F 
10—3; Tasmania (with map), Ma 
5—5; Uruguay (with map), Mr 
10—4. 


Tin: Mountain Wealth of Bolivia, 
Mr 24—7. 
Transportation: see also Aviation, 


Highways, Travel, Railroads. Amer- 
ican Neighbors (with map), F 3—6; 
Getting Ready to Teach Transpor- 
tation (study unit), F 17—16T. 
Travel: see also Your Vacation. Air 
Transport, Ma 12—12; Airlines of 
U. S. and Canada (map), Ma 12— 
14; I Flew Around South America 
(Nancy Larrick), F 17—5T; Invita- 
tion to Mexico (Francisco Villa- 
gran), A 14—16T; Mexico by NEA 
Tour (Bianco Esch), F 17—17T; On 
a Cirele Tour of the Northwest 
(with map), A 14~—12T; Plan Your 
Vacation Now, F 17—9T; Travel 
Talk, Mr 17—12T; Teacher Goes 
Hosteling (Frances Downing), A 
14—7T; To Alaska by Car (with 
map), F 3—9. 
Truman, Harry S.: Orders Probe of 
Government Workers, A _ 14—5; 
President Reports, F 3—4; Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, Mr 3—3; Requests 
$400,000,000 Aid to Greece, Turkey, 
Mr 31—3; Should U.N. Supervise 
U.S. Aid to Greece? A 28—3. 
Turkey: Truman Requests $400,000,- 
000 Aid, Mr 31—3. 
Typesetting: pictorial story, A 28—14. 


U 

United Nations News: 
10—7, Mr 31—2. 

U.N.: General: Byron Price, Named 
Assistant to Lie, Mr 10—7; New 
Radio Set Used at U.N., Mr 10—7; 
Sons and Daughters of U.N. Offi- 
cials,5 Ma 12—16; U.N. Flags 
Dropped Over South Pole, Mr 10— 
7; U.N. Skyscraper Home, Mr 31— 
2: Will Receive’ Mail by Pneymatic 
Tube, A 7—3; World-Wide Radio 
Broadcast is Planned, Mr 31—2. 

U.N.: Atomic Energy Commission: 
Russia Favors Inspection, A 28—4. 

U.N.: Economic and Social Council. 
New Commission, Mr 31—2. 

U.N.: Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). 
When Will It Get a Big E? A 14— 
24T. 

U.N.: General Assembly. Britain 
Asks U.N. to Tackle Palestine Issue 
(with map), Mr 10—3; U.N. Broad- 
casts Daily Program, Mr 10—3. 

U.N.: International Refugee Organi- 
zation (IRO). Still to be Formed, 
Mr 31—2. 

U.N. Security Council: Atomic Bomb 
Control Debated, Mr 10—7; Austin 


F 17—3, Mr 
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Named Member of Armament Com- 
mission, Mr 31—2: Austin Takes 
U.S. Seat on Council, F 17—3; 
Council sicts to Disarm World, Mr 
10—7; Council Studies Balkan 
Problems, F 17—3; Nations Dis- 
agree on Atomic Energy Plan, Mr 
31—2; United States Trusteeship of 
Pacific Isles Approved, A 21—3. 

U.S. Atomic Energy Commission: Lili- 
enthal Approved as Head, A 28—3. 

United States Congress: A Day with 
a Congressman, A 14—12; Presi- 
dent Reports, F 3—4. 

U.S. Constitution: United States Is 
Born (Part I), A 21—9; Constitu- 
tion is Born (Part II), A 28—8; Bill 
of Rights Is Born (Part III), Ma 
5—7. 

U.S. Executive Department: Senate 
Votes to Limit President to Two 
Terms, Mr 31—3. 

U.S. Flag: Lucky 13, A 28—10. 

U.S. History: see Achievements Se- 
ries, U.S. Constitution, U.S. Flag. 
U.S. State Department: America 
Broadcasts to Russian People, Mr 
17—4; Marshall Named Secretary 

of State, F 3—3. 

Units of Study: Getting Ready to 
Teach Transportation, F 17—16T. 
Uruguay: Theme Article (with map), 

Mr 10—4. 


Vv 
Venezuela: Letter from Venezuela, 
Mr 17—18. 
Villagran, Francisco: Invitation to 
Mexico, A 14—16T. 


Ww 


Washington, George: Events in the 
Life of our First President, F 24— 
4. 

Watts, Marjorie S.: Raising the S.Q. 
(Sensory Quotient), Mr 17—15T. 
World Products: see Products and 

Resources. 

Writing: Why Can’t They Read and 

Write? Mr 17—9T. 


Y 


Your Vacation: Buenos Dias, Senoras, 
Central America (Dr. Nora B. 
Thompson), Ma 12—10; Canada 
Calls (Maritime provinces), Ma 
12—38T; El Camino Real (Johns 
Harrington), Ma 12—28T; Europe 
Wants Tourists, Ma 12—19T; Grand 
Tour by Greyhound, Ma 12—12T; 
Heart of America, Ma 12—30T; 
Manhattan, New York, Here We 
Come; (diary), Ma 12—14T; Mex- 
ico on a Shoestring, Ma 12—24T; 
National Parks, Ma 12—35T; South 
—That Is (with map), Ma 12—16T; 
Special Tours for Teachers (NEA 
Expands Summer Travel Service 
Plans), Ma 12—27T; Transporta- 
tion Guide, Ma 12—36T; Travel 
Tips, Ma 12—18T; Vagabonding 
Down Latin America Way (Kath- 
leen Walker), Ma 12—25T; Way 
Down East, New England (with 
map), Ma 12—20T; Western Tour 
(with map), Mesas, plus movies, 


plus Indians, Ma 12—8T; Your Va- 
cation, Where to Go and What to 
See, Ma 12—7T. 
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FLAGS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
in dramatic FULL COLOR 


iP 4 = 
20x26 INCHES 
55 FLAGS IN BRILLIANT 
SILK-SCREEN COLORS 

METAL STRIPS 

Prepared with the TOP AND BOTTOM 
cooperation of the 
UNITED NATIONS 








VARNISHEL Fon racrettnine 
AND EXTRA 

HIS magnificent reproduc- POnAANCE 

tion of the Flags of the 
United Nations is the only 
representation of the flags in this form —a strikingly 
handsome and desirable addition to the classroom. Pro- 
duced at a cost of thousands of dollars, it was published 
to distribute FREE TO ALL WHO ENTER THEIR ORDERS 
(new or renewal) FOR 10 OR MORE COPIES OF ANY 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE THIS SPRING. The chart will 
be sent promptly upon confirmation of order this fall. 
TO GET FLAG CHART ORDER NOW! 


Our PROTECTIVE ORDER COUPON guarantees you against loss. if you cannot use 
the magazines when your new classes convene, you may cancel without obligation. 
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SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


The Nation’s Unique Weekly 
Classroom Magazines — 

Tailored-to-Fit Specific Subjects 

in the School Curriculum 

A Variety of Editions — guaran- 





tees you the Perfect Classroom 
Magazine for your subject! 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: A weekly news magazine 
for upper elementary and junior high school classes 
in Geography, Civics, general Social Studies and 
English. 45c per semester. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

COMBINATION EDITION: Includes all the content 
of Social Studies and Advanced English editions — 
the only double-duty magazine for high school 
classrooms. One magazine does the job for those 
who teach or take both English and Social Studies 
in high school. 75c per semester. 

Social Stidies Edition: For senior high school 
classes in American History, Problems of Democ- 
racy, and World Problems. 60c per semester. 

Advanced English Edition: For classes in Lit- 
erature, Advanced Composition, Creative Writ- 
ing, and Speech. 60c per semester. 


WORLD WEEK: For classes in World History, Geog- 
raphy, Current Affairs, and for classes in Civics — 
Grades 8, 9, and 10. 50c per semester. 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH: A magazine of Practical - 
Everyday English, Language Mechanics, and the 
Communication Arts . . . for Grades 8, 9, and 10 in 
General and Academic English courses and for ALL 
Business and Vocational English courses. 60c per 
semester. 


PREP: For Occupational Information, Vocational 
Guidance, and Home Room groups of students pre- 
paring for careers in business, industry, agriculture, 
or homemaking. 60c per semester. 


Not merely classroom papers — BUT WEEKLY 
MAGAZINES DESIGNED FOR YOUR SUBJECT. 


Rates shown are for 5 or more subscriptions to one 
address. Free Teacher Edition with 10 or more. 
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| t 
| Scholastic Magazines Enter my order as follows: ; 
£220 East 42nd Street me ____Junior Scholastic ......... 45c : 
a New York 17, N. Y. World Week ............50e 4 
i : : a 
i Enter my order for September as ene — Practical English Pras a= 60c 1 
8 indicated. | may revise this order FOO a cs bo eee bw ew bk 60c 1 
: in any way within 3 weeks after School ' 
g ‘receiving the first issue of the ‘ Senior Scholastic : 
g semester. By ordering now, | am ' 
: ~ —- ee ree eo City ___Combination Edition .......75¢ : 
°o a . . * 
t FLAGS CLASSROOM CHART. ———Social Studies Edition ...... 60c | 
: Seno cite ____Advanced English Edition 60c : 
. 





























